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A WOMAN OF FEELING 



Chafteb First 

Sylvia Fabnham paused in the doorway, 
regarding the scene before her with some timid- 
ity and a good deal of curiosity. To her un- 
aoonstomed eyes the room looked full of people, 
though there was in fact but one rather large 
group gathered about the easel which stood 
near the bay-window, and some half-dozen 
couples scattered around. The man at the 
door's sudden proclamation of **Miss Fam- 
hamt" disconcerted her, so loud did the name 
seem to ring above the babel of talk and 
laughter; an instant later she was wondering 
whether he were **a real butler'' or only one 
provided by a caterer for the occasion. 

Her hostess and very distant relative, Mrs. 
Dareth, left the two women with whom she had 
been talking and advanced to greet her. 

** Sylvia dear, how sweet of you to come I" 
She had taken the young girl's hand in both her 
own and was pressing it affectionately. ^'I feel 
as if it were rather mean of me to ask you to 
give up a whole afternoon just to look at my 
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portrait ; but now that you are here I intend to 
keep you. You'll stay late, won't you? I want 
you to wait until most of this crowd has gone 
and meet Mr. Maurice comfortably. He's sur- 
rounded just at present." 

Mrs. Dareth's assurance that there was a 
crowd somehow enforced conviction that the 
empty spaces must exist only in one's own 
imagination. Her tone, like the touch of her 
slim, cool fingers, was a caress. And Sylvia's 
sensations resembled those of a kitten when 
gently stroked the right way. She smiled, shyly 
returning the other's light pressure. 

**0f course I'll stay if you'd like me to," she 
said. ''And— and I want awfully to see the 
portrait." 

"You darling child! I believe you really do 
care about it." There was a scarcely percep- 
tible tremor in Mrs. Dareth's languid voice. 
"First I'm going to introduce you to some 
dear friends of rxnne and then I must go and 
attend to my duties. I'd far rather stay and 

have a chat with you, but " A shrug of 

her shapely shoulders finished the sentence, 
and still holding Sylvia's willing hand she drew 
her across the room to where a man and a 
woman stood talking together. 
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Had Sylvia been twenty-five instead of barely 
nineteen she might have wondered why Vida 

Dareth chose to present her to these two instead 

• 

of to any of her younger guests, especially 
when they were so obviously contented with 
each other's society; but she admired her 
elegant cousin far too much to question any of 
her doings. With regard to Miss Lane and Dr. 
Macneven, however, no such feeling restrained 
her; she looked them over with the uncon- 
sciously cruel appraisement of youth and 
mentally pronounced them a pair of middle- 
aged frumps. 

Margaret Lane readily divined this judgment, 
and her dark eyes smiled as she exchanged an 
understanding glance with the doctor. Yet 
behind the amused tolerance was the smart of 
an unhealed wound. She knew her own plain- 
ness — ^none better; it was a fact she had 
schooled herself to recognise and to accept 
calmly, aware though she was that it barred 
her from what she most desired. But to see 
it affirmed by the clear blue eyes of this rosy- 
lipped, pink-cheeked young girl hurt her; and 
hurt her all the more because she despised her- 
self for her own susceptibility to this particular 
pain. 
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**I Ve heard a good deal about you from Mrs. 
Darethy Miss Famhaniy" she began in the 
quiet, pleasant tone to which she had learned to 
control her voice, whatever her feelings might 
be. **You're a cousin of her's, aren't jouV* 

**Yes, a sort of cousin. I never saw much of 
her until this Fall/' explained Sylvia with a 
shy honesty which quickly softened Dr. Mac- 
neven's keen glance; **but she's been just lovely 
to me lately." 

* ^ She is lovely/ ' Miss Lane assented, smiling 
a little, * * and in every way. ' ' 

** Doesn't she look too perfectly beautiful this 
afternoon!" For a moment the warmth of 
Sylvia 's admiration dispelled her timidity. 

The comers of Dr. Macneven's eyes crinkled 
before the smile touched his straight, strong 
mouth. **And yet men are always being 
blamed for rating women according to their 
looks I As if the women didn't set that standard 

■ 

themselves I You invariably talk about beauty 
as though it were some sort of meritorious 
achievement. ' ' 

Inwardly the plain woman winced ; outwardly 
she laughed. 

** Sometimes it is," she answered lightly. 
**An achievement wrought by hard work and 
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mnch artistic endeavour; but only men admire 
that kind. Here's a paradox for you I The 
more of an effort good looks have cost their 
owner the less we women think of them. Miss 
Famham and I acclaim Vida's because they 
came to her naturally — ^without her having to 
struggle for them; it's a sort of Pagan wor- 
ship.'' 

**Then according to your theory men are 
better Christians than women!" he challenged 
gaily. 

**Not a bit of it; only less quick to see the 
difference between art and nature." 

**0r more tolerant." 

**They ought to be! After all, it's they who 
choose the model women try to copy." 

**Try ... or tried!" His eyes twinkled. 

**Both," she asserted quickly. 

* * The modem woman t And you a feminist I ' ' 

** Certainly I" She tossed the ball back to 
him, quite undismayed. ^^Man wails about his 
loneliness, his desire for comradeship, and . . . 
nous voildl'' 

The physician chuckled; and he who knew 
humanity so well and sympathised with it so 
keenly did not even suspect that Margaret Lane 
was doing her best to give him what he wanted 
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— ^meeting his mood, though to reach it she must 
tread upon thorns. 

Sylvia meanwhile had found the interchange 
of banter too swift for her not very nimble 
wits to follow. She saved herself from bore- 
dom by watching Mrs. Dareth glide about the 
room, admiring and envying her lissome figure, 
the softly flowing lines of her amber-hued and 
evidently very expensive gown, the grace of her 
manner and frequent gesture. Sylvia had been 
brought up in very moderate circumstances. 
Vida Dareth was the richest woman, this house 
the most luxurious that she had ever known. 
And though to many Mrs. Dareth 's income 
would have seemed a mere bagatelle and her 
house just tolerable, both were rather awe- 
inspiring to the young girl. 

The guests began to leave ; Sylvia, watching 
still, wished she could imitate her cousin's way 
of saying good-bye. It was so evident— to her, 
at least — ^that Mrs. Dareth had exactly the ap- 
propriate phrase and look and tone for each 
person. The doctor and Miss Lane, pausing in 
their talk, noticed her absorption and glanced 
smilingly and with complete understanding at 
each other. 

**Now come and see my portrait.'* Mrs. 
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Darethy her arm slipped affectionately through 
Sylvia's, led the way to the easeL ''What do 
yon think of itt" 

Sylvia did not know how to answer. She 
disliked — or as she herself wonld have worded 
it, hated, — ^the portrait instantly; but had she 
tried for a week she could not have explained 
the antagonism, the actual repulsion it aroused 
within her. Yet every feature was admirably 
reproduced : there was the pointed chin, the big 
brown eyes so curiously flecked with yellow, the 
small crimson mouth; the dead-leaf coloured 
hair waved softly back from the low white fore- 
head where it formed a ** widow's peak," the 
svelt figure had all the carefully cultivated 
grace which characterised the original. It was 
Vida Dareth who leaning back in a huge carved 
chair smiled at her out of the gilt frame — ^Vida 
Dareth, sweet and languid and self-confident as 
in life. She was too ignorant to judge the por- 
trait as a work of art, to recognise its crudities 
and its great promise. She only knew that it 
was an excellent likeness ; and that she did not 
want to look at it. 

''WeUt'' said Mrs. Dareth. ''Don't be afraid 
of Mr. Maurice — oh, I forgot! Mr. Maurice, 
Miss Famhamt— criticism's good for him." 
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Sylvia made an effort ; but she was too inex- 
perienced a performer upon the social stage 
to be able as yet to hide her antipathies. 

**It's tremendously like you,*' she stam- 
mered. **And — and what a lovely gown!" 

They all laughed, much to Sylvia's embar- 
rassment. Then Noel Maurice — ^his name had 
been Morris until a few months past, when he 
had taken Mrs. Dareth's advice and altered it 
— said lightly : 

^ ^ Thanks for the compliment. Miss Famham. 
/ designed Mrs. Dareth's gown, and Pm enor- 
mously proud of it." 

Sylvia's smile was uncertain. And perhaps 
it was then that a plan whose effects were des- 
tined to be far-reaching first entered, nebulous, 
indistinct as vapour, into Mrs. Dareth's mind. 

^ ^ I know more about clothes than I do about 
pictures," Sylvia replied, hesitating but grate- 
ful, ** though I don't know very much about 
clothes." 

**You're on the side of the great majority, 
then." Maurice did not trouble to veil the 
indifference in his voice. Miss Famham 's 
opinions did not interest him in the least ; only 
her unqualified admiration could have done 
that. 
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Dr. Macneven, who had been carefully examin- 
ing the portrait, now spoke. **YouVe made a 
great success of the flesh tones of this arm, 
here where the light falls across it.*' 

Maurice's glance swept the older man with 
a half -insolent egotism he made no faintest ef- 
fort to conceal. 

**I'm glad you like it.'* His words were 
civil enough ; his tone matched his glance. 

The doctor drew himself sharply erect; an 
instant the two men measured each other. And 
it may be that in that instant the shadow of 
the future fell upon them both. 

Then Dr. Macneven 's sense of humour 
sprang to the rescue ; he had spoken out of an 
abundant knowledge, and so could afford to 
ignore the rebuff. 

^^What a handsome, talented, absurdly con- 
ceited youngster it is!'* he thought. 

Mrs. Dareth caught his smile and swiftly in- 
terposed. **The portrait's to be exhibited next 
month, and I want you all to go and listen to 
people 's praise of it and then come back and tell 
me. I feel as if Mr. Maurice had turned me 
from a woman of no importance into a person- 
age." 

It seemed to two of the little group that Mau- 
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rice agreed with her — ^partly, at any rate. Yet 
through the opaque wall of his conceit they 
could discern something — ^a certain wistful- 
ness. . . . 

^^I suppose Julius is delighted with the pic- 
ture, '* remarked the doctor good-naturedly. 
**Where is he, by the wayf 

**At the office, probably. I do wish you'd 
talk to him, doctor. He's working himself to 
death, and he won't listen to me. No matter 
how hard I try I can't seem to make him under- 
stand that we really don't need such an im- 
mense amount of money . . . just for the two 
of us. It really worries me terribly." Vida 
Dareth's yellow-flecked brown eyes sought the 
doctor 's grey ones in a distressful glance. 

He shrugged his broad, slightly bowed shoul- 
ders. **He won't listen to me, either. I tell 
him that's the worst of having an old friend 
for a patient. Still, I don't think there is any- 
thing for you to worry over." 

But he liked her all the better for her 
solicitude, unnecessary though he thought 
it. 

** Still, I do wish you'd wait and see him," 
she answered appealingly . * * Can you spare the 
timet You've always got somebody clamouring 
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for you I ' ' The reproach in her tone subtilised 
her flattery. 

**rve nothing special on until to-night. I 
told them to 'phone me here if anything turned 
up.'' 

An instant Mrs. Dareth rested her white, 
gem-laden fingers on the doctor's rather shabby 
coat-sleeve. Alan Macneven was justifiably re- 
garded as a very successful man, yet somehow 
or other, he never had much money to spare — 
that is, for his personal needs. 

**It's such a comfort to feel that you really 
care about dear Julius," she said softly. 

Maurice meanwhile had been discoursing to 
Sylvia and Margaret Lane upon the subject of 
portrait-painters in general and himself in par- 
ticular, thereby greatly impressing one of his 
hearers and amusing the other. Each, how- 
ever, now said that she must go. 

**When am I to see you again, Margaret? 
If I call you up some afternoon will that be all 
right?" asked Mrs. Dareth, graciously urgent. 
**I know you work in the mornings." 

**Yes, mornings are my busy time." 

**And when is the new book coming out? I 
hope it's as exciting as the last I Aren't you 
crazy about Miss Lane's stories, Sylvia?" 
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Into Margaret's plain face a change had 
come ; a mere slight stiffening of the irregular 
features, no more. And though she replied 
quietly it was with an effort revealed to Dr. 
Macneven's sympathetic ears by the touch of 
constraint in her tone. ** Before Christmas, I 
think. Now I must run. Telephone any after- 
noon you can, and come and have tea with me. 
Good-bye.'' 

She vanished between the heavy velour por- 
tieres. Sylvia would have thought it great fun 
to go with her, but lacked the courage. 

**I'm coming for you Friday morning about 
eleven with a taxi," said Mrs. Dareth, her 
hands on the young girl's shoulders; she was a 
little the taller of the two. ** We'll do some 
shopping and then lunch at the Plaza. How 
ynJl that suit youf " 

* * I 'd just love it ! How awfully good you are 
to me!" Sylvia's eyes shone with pleasure. 

Dr. Macneven reflected that there was some- 
thing very charming in this pretty little girl's 
adoration of her exquisite cousin. 

* * Nonsense I I like to have you with me ; and 
I'm often a bit lonely, dear. We'll run around 
a good deal this Winter, you and I." Vida 
Dareth smiled as she spoke, glad to have se- 
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cured at least one morning's awakening un- 
spoilt by the question of how she was to fill up 
the long hours confronting her. **You're not 
a working-woman, thank heaven!" she added. 
**You evidently don't approve of working- 
women, ' ' said Dr. Macneven rather drily. 

* * Oh no I I wouldn't put it that way.' ' Mrs. 
Dareth's slender hands endorsed her protest. 
She had given much time and attention to the 
cultivation of her natural grace, and with it 
that trick of frequent gesture which in her 
opinion emphasised her individuaUty. ''I feel 
dreadfully sorry for them, of course— every 
woman ought to have a man to take care of her. 
But there is no doubt about it, when a woman 
goes out into the world and takes a man's place 
she does lose her charm and her — ^well, her 
feminine delicacy; and then she's so likely to 
take up all sorts of queer notions. Even poor 
dear Margaret's become terribly radical." 

* * Margaret Lane 's a mighty intelligent wom- 
an," responded the doctor promptly, and with 
more vigour, perhaps, than politeness quite 
warranted. He did not like that **poor dear 
Margaret." 

** Which of itself," put in Maurice, ** is 
enough to prove Mrs. Dareth's case. A clever 
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woman may be charming^ but an intelligent 

one 1" His shrug was eloquent; he was 

young enough to feel quite cynical and worldly- 
wise. 

The doctor's retort was checked by the en- 
trance of Julius Dareth, a tall, thin man, 
with strongly marked features and iron-grey 
hair, obviously some years older than his 
wife. 

* * Hullo, Alan I ' ' he said. * * They told me you 
were here.'' 

His tone implied that this was the sufficient 
explanation of his own presence. 

** Julius dear," Vida interposed, **you re- 
member my little cousin, Sylvia Famham, don't 
yout" 

Mr. Dareth shook hands with Sylvia, nodded 
to Maurice, and accepted his wife's kiss, all 
without a word. His silence seemed to infect 
the others, but at last the doctor spoke. 

**Take me up to your den," he said. "I'm 
going to give you a piece of my mind. You'll 
excuse us, Mrs. Dareth f" 

The two men left the room together, and 
when they returned to it half an hour later it 
was empty. Even the temporary butler had 
departed, and the doctor found his hat and coat 
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for himself. As he started to open the door 
Dareth caught him by the shoulder. 

**Alan, I said things to you just now I didn't 
mean — ^things I'd no business to say. But 
youVe no idea how you — ^how you riled me I'' 
He gave a mirthless little laugh. **When you 
tell me to go slow and let up a bit and all the 
rest of it, old man, you're quite right, of course, 
only you — well, you don't know what you're 
asking. I'm not • . . There are certain mat- 
ters, conditions which can't be explained, 
that ..." He stopped short, pressing his 
lips together. 

**My fault entirely." The doctor was per- 
plexed, troubled, and consequently brusque. 

**It's all rightt" 

* * Of course. Don 't be an ass. ' ' 

The two old friends shook hands warmly. 
Then one passed out into the night and the 
other ascended his brilliantly lighted stairway. 



Chapter Second 

Mabgabet Lake lived alone on the top floor of 
an old-fashioned red-brick house, once a hand- 
some private residence, now with a florist's 
shop on the ground floor and ^Hwo rooms, bath, 
and kitchenette" apartments above. She was 
a woman whom people always spoke of as ^ ^ so 
successful" and who looked upon herself as an 
utter failure. 

For the novels about which Mrs. Dareth had 
spoken with such enthusiasm were not admired 
by their producer. So far back as she could re- 
member Margaret had wanted and tried to 
write; but the stories she worked over with 
loving care went from publisher to publisher, 
returning at last to rest in an especial drawer 
of her desk. And she was herself a sufficiently 
good critic to realise after a time that their 
doom was deserved. One day, however, goaded 
by want of money, she concocted a murder mys- 
tery which was promptly accepted, and re- 
printed many times. Greatly to her own aston- 
ishment she found herself able to turn out 
** thrillers" with considerable rapidity — stales 

16 
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she knew to be devoid of any literary merit but 
which, gaily bound and lavishly illustrated, sold 
very well and brought her the cheques she 
sorely needed. 

Margaret's had been the misfortune of hav- 
ing for her mother an excellent example of a 
type of good woman once generally applauded. 
She was a submissive, self-satisfied person who 
had married Herbert Lane, knowing him to be 
what was euphuistically termed **fast,'' and 
with the avowed intention of reforming him. 
She did not succeed : but she would have been 
horrified had anyone suggested such a thing as 
divorce, and considered herself a model of vir- 
tuous endurance, quite sure, as she often said, 
to find her reward hereafter. Among her hus- 
band's failings was habitual intemperance ; but 
he had a strong constitution and it was fifteen 
years before he died in a fit of delirium tremens. 
During those fifteen years, his wife bore him 
six children. The eldest, a boy, was feeble- 
minded, and presently developed a fondness for 
using matches in a way which necessitated his 
being confined in a private institution. Mar- 
garet was the third, and the other four were 
lucky enough to die in childhood of the various 
diseases to which their sickly bodies were an 
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easy prey. She was mentally and physically 
the one strong member of the family, and con- 
sequently the one who bore its burdens, her 
mother having declined into a comfortable 
semi-invalidism some years before she — Mar- 
garet — ^grew up. Mrs. Lane, who had a per- 
fectly ladylike ignorance of business, left all 
financial a£fairs in her husband's hands — ^**For 
how,*' as she frequently remarked, ** could she 
bear to let people say that she did not trust 
the father of her dear children?" — and the nat- 
ural result was that Margaret eventually found 
herself left with a very diminutive income and 
a feeble-minded brother dependent on her for 
support. That her struggle had been a hard 
one goes without saying. 

One evening, later in that same week during 
which Mrs. Dareth's private and informal view 
of her portrait had taken place, Margaret sat 
waiting in her little parlour. She held an open 
book in her hand, but with every nerve tense 
in anticipation of a familiar footfall on the 
stairs outside her door, she could not read. 
Presently, abandoning the attempt, she took up 
a bit of sewing ; it lay idle upon her lap. She 
could only listen. . . . 

The room, in flat contradiction of Mrs. Dar- 
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eth's hints, revealed a personality essentially 
feminine. There are women who can make a 
boarding-honse hall bedroom look homelike, 
and Margaret Lane was of their number. It 
is more than probable that no interior decorator 
would have tolerated some of her combinations 
— ^that piece of old Chinese embroidery, for 
instance, near the small plaster cast of the 
Winged Victory — ^yet everything seemed to be 
in its rightful place and the general effect was 
restful and harmonious. Even such relics of 
wealthier days as the polished mahogany centre 
table and the painting of a handsome old gen- 
tleman in an appallingly stiff stock were 
without either the plaintive or the supercilious 
air their kind usually possess. The table shone, 
the portrait smiled, benignly. 

Suddenly Margaret sat erect; her work was 
thrown aside and the door opened before the 
expected ring had ceased to vibrate. 

**Well, Alan!^' 

**WeU, Margaret!^' 

It was significant that no one had ever called 
Margaret Lane Daisy or Madge or Peggy, or 
anything in fact except plain Margaret. 

There was a cordial handclasp before the 
two turned into the room with which they were 
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almost equally familiar. The doctor hung his 
hat and coat on the accustomed hook and set- 
tled himself amid the comfortable hollows of 
the big, thickly cushioned chair they called his ; 
its high back made a welcome resting place 
for his weary head, whose thick, stubby brown 
hair showed grey at the temples, though he was 
still under forty. Miss Lane resumed her place 
on the other side of the centre table with its 
pleasant litter of books and magazines, and 
again took up her sewing. Followed a peace- 
ful, unconstrained silence which neither felt 
obliged to break. 

Several minutes passed before Margaret said 
quietly: **You're tired out, Alan. Something's 
been troubling you.*' 

It was a statement of fact, not a question. 

He nodded an assent. **No use trying to hide 
that from you, friend Margaret. ' ' 

**What was itf Knowing him as she did, 
she felt sure he wanted to tell, though he would 
not force the probably disagreeable story upon 
her. 

**A girl, seventeen years old — a hand in a 
box-factory at five dollars a week. She got into 
trouble and — ^tried to escape the consequences. 
The man was a * cadet' she'd met at a dance- 
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hall. He deserted her when he found he 
couldn't make her go on the street for him and 
she was desperate. Some people in the tene- 
ment where she lived came for me — too late, of 
course. The child was literally frightened out 
of her wits. Thought she 'd made God hate her 
and was going straight to hell — that was her 
idea of religion. I did what I could for her — 
it wasn't much. But I managed to comfort her 
a bit, and she was so afraid, so pitifully afraid 
that I couldn't " 

He stopped abruptly, looking half embar- 
rassed, half guilty; and Margaret finished the 
sentence. 

**That you couldn't bear to let her face it 
alone, and stayed with her and helped her until 
the end. I thought so." 

The doctor's strong fingers drummed impa- 
tiently on the arms of his chair. With his 
broad forehead deeply furrowed, his shaggy 
eyebrows drawn together, his thin, clean-shaven 
lips tightly compressed, he looked a very dif- 
ferent man from the tolerant, amused spectator 
whom Sylvia Famham had met in Mrs. Dar- 
eth's drawing-room. And the woman he called 
**friend" responded to the one mood as she had 
to the other. 
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**She kept begging me not to let her die,'* he 
said. 

A lump rose in Margaret's throat. For to 
her the brusque words, the harsh tone conveyed 
much that he had left unspoken; and she had 
a rare power of visualisation. 

**0h, the poor little thing!'* she murmured 
half under her breath. * * To die — ^like that — at 
seventeen!*' Then striving instinctively to 
fulfil his unuttered need she added aloud: ''But 
you have saved so many." 

He drew his brows yet closer together in a 
look of pain. ''I've lost three patients during 
the last few days. That poor girl : a man — an 
ironworker, crushed by a falling beam ; he told 
me if I couldn't 'patch him up all right, I'd 
better let him croak. You see, doc,' he said, 
'it'll be a dam sight easier for my old woman 
and the kids to get along if they don't have me 
hangin' round for them to take care of — and 
a boy a bit over twenty. He'd never had the 
ghost of a chance — sold papers on the streets 
when he wasn't much more than a baby, got 
sent to a reformatory, learned pocket-picking 
there and presently went to jail. Came out 
with tuberculosis and it didn't take long " 

Again the doctor broke his sentence off short, 



^ 
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but this time Margaret did not try to finish it. 
Suddenly he got up and began to prowl about 
the room, stopping now and then in front of 
one of the low bookcases to stare at the rows 
of more or less shabby volumes with unseeing 
eyes. Then terse, disjointed phrases seemed 
literally to force themselves through the gate- 
way of his compressed lips : 

**The pain all around — everywhere — ^the 
ceaseless, grinding pain! And we can do so 
little — so miserably, ridiculously little! I've 
worked — ^I do work — hard; I needn't tell you 
that! But what have I done? Helped a few 
individuals here and there ! It goes on and on 
and on, day after day, year after year. ... Is 
there any real use in trying! It seems so hope- 
less, so utterly futile — ^like fighting some hor- 
rible machine with your bare hands.'' He 
clenched his own until the knuckles showed 
white. **I feel about ready to chuck it all — 
just give up and lie back aud keep quiet." 

**But you never will give up." Margaret's 
clear, steady voice was as decided as her words. 
** Never, while you're needed. And you are 
needed: there's no doubt of that." 

With a skill which had become more than 
half intuitive she was giving him the assurance 
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he unconscionsly craved. For this was not the 
first time she had seen him in one of those fits 
of despondency, so strongly at variance with 
his usual optimism, when he felt that he was 
trying to empty the ocean with a teacup. 

He paused by her chair and stood looking 
down at her with frankly affectionate eyes. 

**You're a mighty good pal, friend Mar- 
garet! I don't know how I'd ever get along 
without you. Forgive me; I didn't mean to go 
on the rampage this way, but when I'm with 
you I don't talk of one thing and think about 
another." He paused; then he flung out his 
hands — the typical physician's hands, white, 
well-shapen, and strong — in an abrupt, half- 
despairing gesture. **I see so much that ought 
to be done, and I can do so little I get wild with 
impatience sometimes." 

** Because you keep trying to do your own 
share and those of at least a dozen other men 
at the same time. How about the people who 
don't even want to help?" 

She had purposely challenged one of his 
fundamental beliefs and the -reaction upon 
which she had counted came swift and sure. 

** They 're blind, that's all. They don't see — 
they can't see. If they did they couldn't bear 
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it. The change would come here and now — ^in 
our own time. Think of the preventable dis- 
eases and occupational diseases — ^it's the im- 
necessary pain that's wicked, intolerable! 
When we know how it could be stopped and let 
it go on killing, maiming, torturing — Nature's 
cruel enough, God knows, but we can fight her 
more easily than we can the *' 

**The social order,'' Margaret suggested as 
he paused in his stumbling, headlong speech. 

**We'll change even the social order some 
day— we must. K I didn't believe that, if I 
had no faith in the Great Vision, I'd despair 
through and through." He paused once more 
aad his grim, determined look gave way to a 
kindlier expression: ** Beyond even your power 
of cheering up, friend Margaret," he added 
gratefuUy. 

She raised her hand as though searching for 
a stray hairpin : and thus effectually concealed 
the momentary quiver of her lips. 

For a while neither spoke ; at last the doctor 
said contritely: 

**Now that I've finished railing at the uni- 
verse, suppose you tell me how it's been treat- 
ing you these days f " 

**0h, very much as usual. I've completed 
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those schedules you wanted for the wage bill — 
here they are/' She indicated a neat bundle 
of typewritten manuscript and hurried on be- 
fore he had chance to voice his thanks: **And 
I sent off the last of my proof sheets yesterday. 
Now I mean to take a good long vacation before 
I even try to think about a plot/' 

Her tone dismissed the subject. 

But he persevered. ** For another . . .f 

* * For another * penny dreadful. ' That 's what 
they really are, you know.'' 

**See here, Margaret" — ^both arms on the ta- 
ble between them, he turned and bent a little 
towards her — ^**why don't you drop this stuff 
you hate so, and try again! Now that you've 

no one except yourself to look after " He 

hesitated ; her brother had died during the pre- 
ceding year. **You're too big, too fine a 
woman," he continued presently, **to be wasted 
on — on * penny dreadfuls.' " 

Slowly she shook her head. 

**I've no illusions left," she answered 
quietly. **0h, it isn't false modesty! I know 
I'm a hundred per cent better than the trash 
I turn out. But there's something lacking. I — 
I can't make characters live. I've tried. Over 
and over again — of tener even than you know. 
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I always fail. And the * penny dreadfuls' mean 
money, and money means power, the ability to 
— ^to help a little. So there you are. It's no use 
shutting your eyes to facts; that doesn't alter 
them the least tiny bit. ' ' 

While speaking she had laid her sewing on 
the table, her two hands resting upon it. The 
doctor leaning forward covered them both with 
one of his own. 

**How strong you are!" he exclaimed almost 
under his breath. And his tone was that of a 
man who knew through bitter experience what 
it means to look disappointment in the face. 

An instant she hesitated; than she gave the 
subject a violent twist. 

**Tell me," she said, **what did you really 
think of Vida Dareth's portrait!" 

**It's clever," he replied slowly. **It's dia- 
bolically clever. Yes, that's the word — diabolic. 
It's Mrs. Dareth to the life, and yet it 
looks " 

He stopped, puzzled to express the curious 
effect the picture had had upon him. 

**To me it look^ almost — cruel. Unfeeling, 
at least. And Vida isn't that, though she may 
be what you call blind. ' ' 

^^Ohy she's a social parasite, I admit. But 
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then she's snch an exquisite one! Yon 're 
tempted to believe that women as lovely as Mrs. 
Dareth and Miss — ^what's the name of that 
pretty cousin of hers! Famham, isn't it! — 
ought to be taken care of just so that the rest 
of us may have the pleasure of looking at them 
occasionally. " He smiled with reminiscent yet 
quite impersonal enjoyment. 

Margaret Lane had long ago learned how to 
wince inwardly and make no outward sign. 

**Vida would agree with you, I fancy, about 
the divine right of beauty. She's a dear, just 
the same." Margaret was nothing if not gen- 
erous. **Miss Famham I don't know." 

**Well, I think she's more agreeable to look 
at than Mrs. Dareth. She 's so sweet and fresh 
and young . . • like a daisy or a wild rose. 
Mrs. Dareth 's rather too much of a hothouse 
plant." 

**I wonder if Mr. Maurice wouldn't be in- 
clined to argue that point with you?" 

Margaret had scarcely spoken before she re- 
gretted words in whose utterance her volition 
seemed to have played no part. 

**Not much!" Dr. Macneven's eyes twin- 
kled. ^'He'd state his opinion and expect me to 
be crushed." 
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* * He 's certainly conceited enough ! But he 's 
clever — ^yes, and attractive too/' 

**I grant you the cleverness.*' 

* * But you 'd rather not !' ' She laughed a t him 
with a gay mockery which would have been 
fascinating had she been a pretty woman. She 
had an odd, unreasoning sense of relief that 
was tinged with apprehension. **YouVe taken 
a dislike to him and so . . . Alan, no one 
could possibly call you a judicial-minded per- 
son!'* 

He accepted her ridicule good-naturedly, 
laughing with her. 

** Anyhow, I'd like to have another chance to 
inspect that portrait. You know," he added 
irrelevantly^ ^^you know Julius is an old friend 
of mine, though we don't see much of each 
other nowadays. ' ' 

**And he — cares for Vida?" As so often 
happened, she was answering his thought 
rather thaa his words. And the apprehension 
lying in the back of her mind was feeling its 
way forward as though through a fog. 

**Used to be crazy about her. I imagine he 
gives her all the time he can spare from Wall 
Street — if he doesn't play the game there 
mainly on her account. She's the sort of 
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woman who needs an expensive setting/ 
and he'd naturally want to provide it for 
her/' 

A certain diffidence had crept into the doc- 
tor's tone. This big-hearted, brusque, some- 
what dictatorial man had an instinctive shyness 
about dealing with the more intimate kinds of 
human relationships : and he remembered how 
Dareth had looked and spoken at the moment 
of their last parting. 

Now he in his turn changed the subject 
abruptly. **Have you seen that new play at 
the Macready yet— * The Needle's Eye'!" 

* * No, not yet. ' ' She had expected, and hoped, 
he would ask that question. 

** Suppose we go then, next Thursday night t 
Will you — if nothing turns up!" 

It was a familiar phrase; Dr. Macneven's 
plans were so often upset at the last moment 
that their frequent theatre-going was always 
conditional. 

**0f course I will; and we'll hope for good 
luck." 

• • • • • 

After the doctor had gone Margaret stood 
awhile beside his chair, touching the place 
where his head had rested with lingering fin- 
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gers. Suddenly she bent down and laid her 
cheek against it. . . . 

fietuming to her own chair she sat motionless 
for a long time, bending forward with her el- 
bows on her knees and her too-square chin in 
the palms of her big-boned, capable hands. For 
every happy hour she had to pay in pain; and 
she never grudged the price. It was when she 
best realised how much she was to Alan Mac- 
neven that she felt most keenly how very much 
more she wanted to be to him. Neither her 
love for him nor her knowledge of it was a 
thing of yesterday. They had been close 
friends for many years, and their friendship 
was still young when she forced herself to face 
the fact that while his feeling for her might 
strengthen and develop it would change only in 
degree, and not in kind. 

Then since she could not have what she 
wanted she strove to be satisfied with what she 
had. Her philosophy of life was gratitude for 
the half -loaf ; not always an easy one to put 
into practice. No human being, she knew, stood 
so near to the doctor as she did ; to no one else 
in all the world would he have talked as he had 
talked to her that evening. She was, as he had 
said, his **pal'' — ^the **friend Margaref he so 
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often called her. And she believed — ^nay, she 
knew — ^that had she been dowered with even the 
average share of good looks she could have 
turned his affection into flame. Bnt if during 
her youth that had been impossible, what chance 
was there now, when she was rapidly approach- 
ing the late thirties f One side of his man's 
nature she could never hope to touch. 

And since this was, and would always be, 
since any change must necessarily be a change 
for the worse, she prayed only that she might 
keep the place now hers. The darkest shadow 
in her life was her dread of an unknown, ever 
possible woman. 



Ghafteb Third 

Tqcb as recorded on a taximeter was something 
for which Sylvia Famham had a deep respect. 
Consequently she was dressed and standing at 
her window by eleven o 'dock on Friday morn- 
ing, there to wait and wonder for nearly an 
hour before Mrs. Dareth appeared, full of af- 
fectionate apologies. 

'^ I'm so sorry, dear! I had such a quantity 
of things to attend to it seemed as though I'd 
never get off. I wouldn't dream of complaining 
or even talking about it to anyone, but the truth 
is that Julius is often very exacting. Ah, well ! ' ' 
— ^Mrs. Dareth smiled and sighed — ^**I don't 
mean to bother you with my troubles, Sylvia 
dear. By the way, I never asked if I might call 
you * Sylvia ' f I adore the name ! It 's so sweet 
and musical and poetic — ^it just suits you. Tou 
don't mind my using it, do you! We really are 
a little bit related, you know.' ' 

* * I love to have you'call me * Sylvia' ! And — 
and I'm so glad you like the name." Not being 
used to compliments, Sylvia felt slightly em- 
barrassed. 

83 
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Vida Dareth slipped the broad stole of 
pointed fox further off her shoulders. New 
York's cold weather rarely begins until after 
Christmas and on this November day furs were 
a burden. But Mrs. Dareth was too pretty a 
woman not to regard becomingness as in- 
finitely more important than comfort. 

**Then you must call me *Vida,' '' she said. 
**If you don't I shall feel sure you think me 
an old woman who must be treated with re- 
spect.'' 

This remark was not especially humorous, 
but Sylvia laughed. Her laughter was easily 
evoked just then. 

**You — old!" She looked with open admira- 
tion at her companion's clear, rather colourless 
but quite unlined skin, at the full crimson lips, 
the soft, abundant hair arranged in the com- 
plex waves and puffs of the prevailing mode, 
the slender, graceful figure: it was only when 
she was with Mrs. Dareth that she became dis- 
satisfied with her own pink-and-white com- 
plexion, or the dimpled roundness of her young 
body, and felt crude and gauche. 

Vida Dareth laid one perfectly gloved hand 
whose slim fingers made Sylvia regard her own 
as too large for true elegance, upon the young 
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girrs knee. **Not in years, perhaps; but, dear, 
there are many days when I feel — oh, so old 
and tired ! It's not time that ages one, it's suf- 
fering. And I have suffered, I do suffer ter- 
ribly ; though, of course, I never talk about what 
I have to endure. I wish I could become hard- 
ened, indifferent! It's a great misfortune to 
be bom with such an acutely sensitive nature as 
mine! I think that's one reason why I've 
grown fond of you so quickly — ^because I can 
see what a delicate, highly strung temperament 
you have." 

Sylvia had never thought about them before, 
but she was immediately convinced that her 
sensibilities were indeed intense. 

**How wonderfully well you understand peo- 
ple!" Her little sigh was a tribute to Mrs. 
Dareth's penetration. 

The sigh was echoed. **Ah, Sylvia" — and 
Vida Dareth's voice was more than ever a 
caress — ^**I wish for your sake that I did! 
I do so long to save you from the mistakes I've 
made — from all the bitterness of wasted friend- 
ship and wasted ..." She broke off there, 
but her meaning was of course obvious, even 
to unsophisticated Sylvia. She went on in her 
most earnest manner: ^*When I care for any- 
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one, I care with my whole heart and sonL Vd 
slave for them, starve for them, die for them I 
I can't help it — ^it's my nature." 

* * Oh, I know, I know ! * ' breathed Sylvia, much 
affected. It would be diflScult to say which of 
the two was enjoying herself the more, for the 
younger was still content to play second fiddle. 

**And in this world,** Mrs. Dareth continued 
sadly, **such love rarely meets with any ade- 
quate return. We few who feel keenly and are 
quick to suffer — ^we*re always lonely. Dear 
little Sylvia, you won't fail me as others have, 
will youf 

Glance, gesture, emphasised the appeal. 
And Vida Dareth meant every word of it— or 
thought she did. 

Sylvia was ready to swear eternal fidelity on 
the spot, but at that moment the cab stopped 
before the side entrance of a Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store often patronised by Mrs. Dar- 
eth, and their conversation ceased to be emo- 
tional while the young girl followed her com- 
panion from counter to counter, watching her 
**buy things'* in a way which seemed to one 
accustomed as she was to consider seriously 
whether veiUng at twenty-five cents a yard 
would not **do** in place of the desired kind. 
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costing thirty-five, lavish in the extreme. It 
^as the first time she had ever shopped with 
anyone who treated a few dollars one way or 
the other as a matter of no importance: her 
first lesson in extravagance. For though the 
sum total of Mrs. Dareth's purchases was not 
really so very large, they were nearly all arti- 
des bought for the mere pleasure of acquisi- 
tion, or to gratify some whim; in either case 
they would be discarded on the morrow. Syl- 
via felt that there was something audacious, 
splendidly adventurous even, in such shopping. 

Back in the taxi once more, Mrs. Dareth said : 
**Now I want to go to Mme. Blanche's and 
see if she has a hat I can wear. Then we'll 
have our lunch, and afterwards I'd like to take 
a look at the gallery where my portrait 's to be 
exhibited next week. You dpn't mind, do 
yout" 

**Why, of course not." At that moment op- 
position would have seemed to Sylvia a sort of 
Use majeste. 

Vida Dareth spoke with just a shade of delib- 
eration. **The fact is, I wouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised if we met Noel Maurice there. I told 
him you were to be with me. ' ' Her pause was 
nicely timed to let Sylvia take in the signifi- 
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cance of that last sentence : she added, smiling : 
** Don't you think he's clever?'' 

**0h yes, awfully clever. And so good- 
looking! I think he's quite " She broke 

off, flushing. Noel Maurice's claim to her ap- 
probation was established, but she hadn't 
meant to avow it so openly. 

A change swept over Mrs. Dareth's face, a 
change swift and sinister as lightning. But 
Sylvia's perceptions were not quick enough to 
catch it, nor keen enough, had they caught it, 
to divine its meaning. She was aware only of 
a vague uneasiness, instantly banished by her 
cousin's affectionate smile. 

**I'm glad of that, because he likes you so 
much. He told me he thought you were one 
of the most attractive girls he 'd met this Win- 
ter." The soft voice fairly purred. 

Again Sylvia blushed. And Mrs. Dareth held 
the affectionate smile on her lips : but into her 
yellow-flecked eyes there had come a look which 
might have reminded Margaret Lane of the 
much-discussed portrait. 

**I have an idea he's trying to get up the 
courage to ask you to pose for him," Vida 
Dareth went on. Velvet-smooth her tone ; and 
yet — ^was that the glint of steel beneath! 
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If there was indeed something hard under 
the velvet, Sylvia did not feel it. To seek below 
the surface was never her way. Besides, Mrs. 
Dareth's suggestion dismayed even while it 
flattered her. 

**0h, I couldn't possibly afford that!'* she 
exclaimed. 

**My dear child, you don't suppose he's 
reached the five-thousand-dollars-a-portrait 
stage already, do you t He will some day, per- 
haps, but now he's glad of any chance to pot- 
boil — illustrations, advertisements, anything he 
can get. You ought to see his studio, poor boy ! 
Here we are." 

Mrs. Dareth was quick to renounce a scheme 
when it ceased to appeal to her. 

Sylvia, who had breakfasted at eight, some 
two hours or more before her cousin had 
thought of such a thing, and was possessed of 
a healthy young appetite, fervently hoped that 
as it was already after one o 'clock the desirable 
hat might be found without delay. Shie was 
obliged to wait, however, as patiently as her 
hunger and resultant headache would permit, 
while Vida Dareth — turning to her occasionally 
with an **I'm afraid this is dreadfully dull for 
you I I hope you don't mindf" — ^tried on and 
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discussed every hat in Mme. Blanche's estab- 
lishment; or rather, every one that the astute 
Frenchwoman would show her. She had many 
customers more profitable and more useful than 
Mrs. Darethy and she reserved her masterpieces 
for them. 

At last the hat first considered was bought, 
the restaurant reached, and the taxi-cab dis- 
missed. Sylvia, now faint for want of food, 
paid scant attention to her surroundings until 
luncheon was half over; then she began to be 
interested in Mrs. Dareth's identification of 
this, that, and the other individual — ^identifica- 
tions frequently incorrect but perfectly satis- 
factory to the girl, who found it very exciting 
to be in the same room with people whose names 
she had seen in the social columns of the news- 
papers. They lingered over their lunch until 
every table but theirs was empty, and then 
spent some time in the dressing-room, where 
Mrs. Dareth, producing fresh gloves, a veil, and 
powder from her small, silver-fitted bag, care- 
fully repaired the damage done by the morn- 
ing 's labour. So it was after four o 'clock when 
they started to walk down Fifth Avenue to- 
wards the art gallery. 

They said little as they strolled along in a 
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way active Sylvia found somewhat trying. 
Mrs. Dareth was busy with certain problems 
which seemed more diflScult now than when she 
had first set out to solve them — doubly diflScult 
because she would let herself be conscious of 
them in only one aspect — ^while Sylvia's atten- 
tion was absorbed by that superb Avenue whose 
moving pictures are apparently unwound from 
an endless film. In the early dusk of the No- 
vember afternoon the shop-windows glittered 
like so many immense jewel-boxes, filled to 
overflowing with temptations for the feminine 
purse. Above their heads, the great white arc- 
lights began to wink and splutter. Looking 
down from the higher ground where they now 
walked the throng of pedestrians seemed a 
darky solid mass which approaching split up 
into individuals sharply distinguished, but al- 
ways with the darky solid mass beyond. Many 
if not all classes of the community were therein 
represented: respectable poverty and equally 
respectable wealth ; successful vice, flaunting in 
plumes and sables ; unsuccessful vice, brazening 
or slinking along in threadbare imitation finery. 
Here shambled one of those ** below the bread- 
line,'' gazing apathetically at the well-fed; 
passed him quickly a young stock-broker, 
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dreaming of fntnre millions. Strangest of all, 
perhaps, yet strong by force of numbers, swag- 
gered the bourgeoises in paint and powder and 
splendours often shoddy, imitating more or less 
accurately the show-girls of the musical-comedy 
stage. And in and out among the crowd like 
flying shuttles weaving its diverse threads 
together, darted newsboys shrieking their 
wares. 

Sylvia was not imaginative enough to be ob- 
servant. What she noticed were the jewels and 
flowers and sumptuous clothing in the shop- 
windows, the new Winter fashions indicated by 
the more richly dressed women. And under- 
neath these familiar, conscious thoughts ran a 
novel current of which she was scarcely aware ; 
anticipation of the probable meeting with Noel 
Maurice, decision to inspect him carefully, an 
increased desire to please. 

The seed planted by Mrs. Dareth was sprout- 
ing a little more rapidly than that charming 
lady had intended, or perhaps desired. 

As they pushed aside the curtain separating 
it from the shop in front and entered the small 
gallery where an exhibition of etchings was then 
in progress, Maurice sprang up from a divan 
and came to meet them. 
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"At last!*' he exclaimed. **I began to be 
afraid you weren't coming.'' 

**I thought we were quite on time." Vida 
Dareth's tone was indolent, but even those long- 
lashed, drooping eyelids of hers could not alto- 
gether hide the keenness of her glance. 

The discrepancy between this admitted ap- 
pointment and her remark that she would not 
be surprised should they meet Maurice, Sylvia 
was too nervous to perceive. An encounter 
with a man — any man — excited her, and this 
one had caused that undercurrent of thought. 

Maurice bit his lip and his weak, handsome 
face darkened, became almost sullen. He 
looked a question at Mrs. Dareth, but her neu- 
tral expression was a mask, refusing response. 

**What uninteresting things etchings are!" 
she went on in the same soft, indolent tone. 
* * There 's no appeal in this black and white — ^no 
emotion. I don't wonder there are so few peo- 
ple here." 

**The place is really quite full sometimes." 
Maurice's defence from the implied criticism 
was both anxious and eager. Every trace of 
that insolent egotism with which he had an- 
swered Dr. Macneven had vanished from his 
bearing. 
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Vida Dareth ignored his excuse. **I'm so 
tired!'' she said. **I simply wasn't fit to come. 
We've been rushing around all day." 

Bushing, her manner hinted, having been but 
compliance with the dictates of duty. 

**Sit down here and rest." He carefully in- 
stalled her upon one of the red-plush seats 
and bending over her, added very low: **Is 
there anything wrong — any fresh trouble, I 
meant" 

* * Hush I ' ' she whispered ; but her glance was 
grateful. Aloud she said: **Did you ever see 
anyone keep so fresh as Sylvia? Here we've 
been walking for hours and she doesn't even 
want to sit down. It must be splendid to have 
such a physique ! ' ' 

She smiled up at the girl, knowing that she 
had made it impossible for her to profess 
fatigue. 

**If Miss Famham's colour is the result of 
walking, Til advise my models to do six miles 
a day," Maurice answered promptly. 

Sylvia's roses deepened at the compliment. 
And the hint which had called it forth passed 
by her unnoticed. 

** Don't stay here with me," Mrs. Dareth went 
on, **Go axound and amuse yourselves while 
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I keep quiet/' Her voice and her slender body 
alike drooped gracefully. 

Sylvia of course protested, but her lukewarm 
objections were easily overruled. 

**You're not leaving me alone at all: and I 
know you're crazy to see the pictures.'' If 
there was irony in that phrase, Sylvia at least 
was quite unaware of it. ** Unless you go, I'll 
feel as though I ought to come with you, and 
I'm really far too tired. Please, dear!" 

So Sylvia, her sensations a mixture of im- 
portance and self-conscious shyness, strolled 
about with Maurice, wondering whether the few 
people in the room knew that her companion 
was a soon-to-be-famous artist and agreeing 
with his rather perfunctory remarks in a way 
which led him to praise her excellent taste and 
decide that she was much prettier than he had 
at first thought her. 

The woman on the red-plush seat watched 
them with furtive, restless eyes. In the shelter 
of her muff her gloved fingers were twisting 
nervously together; behind her smooth white 
forehead her busy brain questioned; **Was this 
indeed the best solution of the problem!" And 
defending the course she had chosen she told 
herself no other was possible— save one : and 
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that one she wonld not take. True, she was 
risking much now; tiptoeing amid pitfalls: but 
that other road led straight to the brink of a 
precipice. 

Yet how good, how commendable, her mo- 
tives were ! It was the world's evil-mindedness, 
the world's lack of faith which drove her into 
tortuous byways. Ah, but life was made very 
difficult for the pure in heart, the noble in 
thought I Her smile when Maurice and Sylvia 
returned to her was angelic. 

**If you've quite finished, dear," she said, **I 
think I'd better go home." 

Which caused Sylvia to feel unpleasantly 
culpable. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that Miss 
Famham lacked imagination. Nevertheless, 
she was perfectly well able to picture to herself 
certain agreeable if materialistic scenes in 
which hers was the leading role. She was not 
exactly a husband-hunter, but like most girls 
of her type she looked upon every man she 
encountered as a possible mate, and marriage 
as her manifest and certain destiny. Mrs. 
Dareth's report, his own idle and somewhat 
banal compliments, spoken principally in order 
to avoid an awkward silence, had sufficed to 
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transfer Maurice from the ranks of the many 
possible into those of the few almost probable. 
She believed him to be attracted by her, and 
her flattering fancy made the step to adoration 
but a short one. She was not, however, at all 
sure that he would suit her, for her dreams 
were of wealth, and of luxuries heretofore 
vague, recently more clearly imagined. And 
Noel Maurice was poor. Of course, his pros- 
pects were excellent. . . . 

Anyway, it would be great fun to have so 
good-looking and distinguished a man sighing 
for her. That he might find such a state of 
affairs not altogether pleasant was an idea 
which did not enter her limited range of vision. 
How all the girls she knew would talk and won- 
der! And wouldn't it be just thrilling to have 
people point to her as the reason why a great 
artist had never married ! 

She was one of those unfortunates who in a 
time of rapid transition belong to the moribund 
past : there are many like her here in New York ' 
at this present day. Anchored in some back- 
water of stagnant conventions they cling there 
firmly, closing eyes and ears to the powerful 
currents that sweep others along the ever- 
broadening stream of modernity; and if per- 
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chance a day comes when even by them the rush 
and roar of the great waters can no longer be 
ignored, denouncing with feeble violence the 
movement which disturbs the ancient moss and 
slime. 

Sylvia heard nothing, felt nothing as yet ; but 
the hour was fast approaching when she was 
to know the pull of the current, when she was 
to choose between the backwater and the tur- 
bulent, hopeful river. 



Chapter Fotjbth 

''What on earth made you bring that gawk of 
a girl with you Friday?*' Noel Maurice de- 
manded in a tone half-injured, half-angry, look- 
ing reproachfully at Mrs. Dareth across the 
tea-table which had been set in her drawing- 
room. He was there ostensibly to supervise the 
packing of the portrait, but the men who were 
to do the work had not arrived; possibly be- 
cause they had been told to come at a consid- 
erably later date. 

She finished filling the teacups, handed him 
his, and leaning back in her low cushion-piled 
chair stirred her own deliberately before she 
said: **I*m very fond of Sylvia.** 

Maurice uttered an impatient exclamation. 

* * Well ! But is that any reason for spoiling 

our afternoon?** 

Mrs. Dareth selected a sandwich with an 
amount of care which did not tend to soothe his 
irritation. * * My friend, * * she replied languidly ; 
**I regret fo say that there are matters about 
which you seem a little slow of comprehension 
— ^not to say stupid. ** 

40 
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He frowned. **I'm sorry I bore you,'* he an- 
swered stiffly. * * Perhaps I 'd better go.' ' 

There was a good deal of the small boy left in 
Noel Maurice. 

Mrs. Dareth smiled with a flash of white 
teethy a little too small, a little too sharp, and 
put out a detaining hand. ** Don't be angry! 
Who ever expected an artist to have any insight 
where the practical affairs of life are con- 
cerned?*' 

He took the slender hand and put it to his 
lips: there was an instant's pause before she 
drew it away and said gently: **Now sit down 
and drink your tea while I tell you why I 
brought Sylvia with me Friday. Take a sand- 
wich — ^there, that's right." 

But though he obeyed she did not at once 
proceed with the promised explanation. And 
he was well content to sit in silence, watching 
the light from the gas-logs upon the hearth 
play over her dark hair, lending a hint of colour 
to her white face, touching the rounded throat 
left bare by the filmy gown whose amber- 
tinted folds revealed every graceful line of the 
supple body. She looked very fragile, lying 
there among her silken cushions ; very soft and 
pliable and helpless — ^a woman sure, he thought, 
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to appeal to any man's protective instinct. 
Any man save one; he remembered that one 
with a second's half -consciously dramatic 
clenching of his teeth. 

At last she said in that sweet low voice of 
hers: **It wasn't nice of me to tease you just 
now, dear friend. And the truth is I like you 
all the better because you forget the contempti- 
ble things I have to remember. I'm glad you're 
big enough to overlook the baseness, the horrid 

crawling ideas Ah, if only we women were 

not so bound, so tied hand and foot by the pet- 
tinesses we don't dare to disregard!" 

Naturally, the image of himself thus con- 
jured up did not offend Maurice. He felt very 
strong and masculine as he answered the 
woman who so well knew how to play upon his 
weakness. 

**0f course I see what you mean from a gen- 
eral standpoint. But in this connection " 

She raised her heavy lids and gave him a 
long slow look from the strange eyes whose 
yellow flecks the hue of her gown made more 
than usually apparent. 

**It's just in this connection that we're tied 
most firmly. Forgive me ; it 's not easy for me 
to explain. But I must, if I want to save our 
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friendship/' Her voice softened. **And I do 
want to save it, very much. ' ' 

More pnzzled than before, he demanded 
quickly: ** What's threatening it? Has anyone 
said anything? Tell me all that's in your 
mind." 

His thought had leaped to the one man — 
Julius Dareth. 

She put aside her teacup and let her hands 
drop into her lap with a little gesture of resig- 
nation. 

^ ^ Our friendship, dear Noel, is a sacred thing 
to both of us. We know how fine, how spiritual 
it is ; but do you think the world would under- 
stand? And it is my duty to my husband — 
yes, and to myself! — ^not to give anyone a 
chance to — ^to think badly of me. Sylvia is very 
pretty; any man might enjoy her society " 

Vida Dareth 's sweet voice trailed into si- 
lence. Perhaps she did not desire that her 
meaning should be too clear, even to herself. 

Maurice did not reply. Presently he got up 
and went across the room to the portrait he 
had himself painted, yet which he often secretly 
wondered at. His back was towards Mrs. Dar- 
eth when he said in a queer, mufSed tone : ** Are 
you telling me to make love to Miss Famham?" 
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She gave a little cry of protest, dismayed by 
his direct speaking. 

**0h, how conld you think such a thing of 
me? Noel, how could youf Her voice broke 
piteously. 

He was by her side in an instamt, longing but 
not daring to take her in his arms and comfort 
her. 

** Forgive me — please forgive me! I didn't 
understand; and IVe hurt you. What a brute 
I am! Hurt you — ^why, I'd sooner cut off my 
right hand. Look up, dear ! Smile at me — say 
you know I didn't mean it." The best and the 
worst of him spoke in that appeal. 

She did look up then, and smiled at him very 
gently. Her long lashes were wet; his excite- 
ment caused her nerves to vibrate most agree- 
ably. 

**0f course you didn^t. It was all my fault — 
but it 's so difficult for me to explain these hate- 
ful things. Oh, if you only knew what it's cost 
me to learn to think of them!" She gave a 
pretty little shiver of disgust. **I simply meant 
that if we three were seen together — if you and 
Sylvia were known to be on pleasant terms — 
there couldn't be any horrid gossip. Even if 
people were to exaggerate and say you were 
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attentive to her it wouldn't do any harm; now 
would itf 

Who could have resisted so soft and yet so 
reasonable a plea? Not Noel Maurice — as Mrs. 
Dareth was well aware. 

**No, no. Of course not. You're absolutely 
right and I was a fool not to guess why you 
brought her without forcing you to say any- 
thing.'* In his present penitent mood he was 
ready to accede to her every suggestion. 

**I ought not to be so absurdly sensitive," she 
sighed. 

* * You 're perfect !' ' he protested. * * You make 
me think of an exquisite, gauzy-winged sprite. 
But I'm nothing more than an ordinary mortal, 
dear fay, and my fingers are too coarse to touch 
even the hem of your cloak without tearing it. ' ' 

She smiled at him again, well content, and the 
half hour before he was obliged to leave sped 
quickly. It was with a joyful promise to dine 
there on the following evening that he at last 
bade her good-bye. 

**I'm going to ask Sylvia," Vida Dareth said 
as she gave him her hand in farewell. ** She's 
a dear, sweet child and I want you to like her. ' ' 

Maurice felt that he was indeed forgiven, and 
when the front door closed behind him he went 
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whistling down the street. He was young, and 
until his chance introduction to Mrs. Dareth he 
had known no women save those of the little, 
provincial town where he was bom and the 
grisettes of his student days in Paris. 

Mrs. Dareth rang for the waitress to remove 
the tea-things and slowFy ascended the stairs 
to her own room. Doubts as to the wisdom of 
her course were again assailing her, but she 
refused to consider them. Another problem 
must be dealt with in a few minutes ; she wanted 
to give it her undivided attention, and besides, 
she had enjoyed her afternoon. It was longer 
than she had expected, and she had had plenty 
of time to change from her tea-gown to a semi- 
evening dress before that second problem pre- 
sented itself, embodied in her husband. 

She was in her dressing-room — ^the house 
was an old-fashioned, high-stooped brownstone, 
with sitting-room in front, bedroom at the back, 
and two dressing-rooms in between— fastening 
the last hooks on her gown and wishing for the 
thousandth time that slie had a maid, when 
Dareth entered. 

** Julius dear, how late you are!*' she ex- 
claimed, putting her hands on his shoulders and 
lifting her face to his. 
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He bent and touched her cheek with his lips ; 
it was a caress purely perfunctory. And she 
realised once more what she had frequently 
been made to realise during the past few years 
— that the weapon of sex she used so adroitly, 
the weapon with which she had formerly found 
it easy to control and subdue her husband, was 
now, in so far as he was concerned, a broken 
reed. Then since her beauty, her lithe grace 
had lost their power over him, she must employ 
other means to obtain what she wanted. She 
possessed them; only they were more trouble 
to use. 

"I hope I haven't kept you waiting, *' re- 
marked Dareth civilly, as he turned into his 
dressing-room. He knew he was not late, but 
he needed something to say. 

Vida sighed. Viewed thus in concrete form, 
the problem appeared wearisomely diflScult. 
She decided to put oflf further proceedings until 
after dinner, and it was over the coffee that she 
said: **By the way, Julius, when are those 
Chicago people coming f 

He glanced across at her quickly. 

**Mr. and Mrs. Keanf He seldom wasted 
words. 

**Yes.'' She hesitated. **Didn^t you say 
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something about wanting to ask them to 
dinner?'* 

Before his steady look her eyes dropped. She 
began to stir her coffee rather nervously ; and 
she wondered why it was that Julius so often 
made her feel vaguely uncomfortable. 

**I thought you objected to the trouble of en- 
tertaining them? If I remember rightly you 
suggested my taking them to a restaurant.'' 
His voice was even, absolutely colourless. 

* * Oh no, dear 1 You must have forgotten or — 
well, you know you often catch up some foolish 
phrase of mine and misconstrue it. '' She smiled 
at him, a very Griselda. * * I don 't believe they 'd 
care about a restaurant dinner. They live in a 
hotel, don't they?" 

**I think so." His direct, contemplative gaze 
never wavered. 

The sound of her own words had given her 
courage; she went on: **0f course, do just as 
you please, dear. He 's your friend or associate 
or whatever you call it, not mine. But it does 
seem to me it would be more of a compliment 
to ask them here. ' ' 

**Have you lost your fondness for restau- 
rants?" There was a sting in the perfectly 
even, perfectly polite tone. 
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'^No indeed. I'm only considering how I can 
best serve your interests/ ' 

** Thank you.'* And now the inflection had 
become undisgaisedly ironic. 

Perhaps she failed to notice it, though that 
seems improbable. Certainly no frown marred 
the smooth brow, nor was there so much as a 
flicker of the long eyelashes to hint at anger or 
even annoyance. She continued suavely : 

**Then it's decided that we invite them here 
to dinner ? Will the eighteenth suit you ? ' ' She 
had forgotten her opening question. 

**Very well, if it fits in with your own plans." 

His watchful eyes had become amused^ for 
his memory was better than hers. 

** Oughtn't we to ask a few people to meet 
them? How about the Wades and Sylvia and 
Mr. Maurice?" 

She gave him a carefully careless glance as 
she ran over the names. He appeared quite un- 
perturbed. And she was at once relieved and 
most illogically offended. 

**Kean is very anxious to meet Dr. Mao- 
neven." 

Julius Dareth never spoke to his wife of the 
doctor as Alan or Dr. Mac — ^the name by which 
he was affectionately known to a goodly number 



^ 
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of his patients — ^but invariably used the formal 
title. 

**Then I'll have to get another girl — ^how- 
ever, that's easily managed. The eighteenth, 
at — shall we say half -past seven? Only, Julius 
dear . . .'* 

She hesitated. She had reached the point 
towards which she had been steering through- 
out their talk; and she was more than a little 
apprehensive. 

**Wellf he remarked when her pause had 
lasted for several seconds. But he knew what 
was coming. 

**I do hate to bother you about money, Julius. 
Still, now that prices have gone up so terribly 
I'm afraid you haven't any idea how difficult 
it is for me to get along. I simply can't screw 
the cost of this dinner out of my regular allow- 
ance — and I ought to have a new evening gown, 
too. I wouldn't say a word if it were just on 
my own account, but it can't be good for your 
business to have people like these Keans see 
your wife looking shabby and out of date." 

She hoped she had made refusal impossible ; 
though with Julius one never could be sure. 

**0h, I see." Again the ironic inflection 
curved his tone. ** All right, then. You want — 
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say seventy-five doUars for the dinner, and two 
or three times that amount to keep the Keans 
from pitying your rags ? ' ' 

**You think me extravagant, Julius, simply 
because you don't understand,'* she replied 
with the dignity of injured innocence. 

**I understand that it takes over fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year to maintain the two of 
us,'' he answered a trifle grimly. 

**And surely that's little enough! I only ask 
you to be reasonable, Julius. I've given up ex- 
pecting you to have any consideration for me. 
It's my misfortune to feel such unkindness very 
deeply, that's all." 

She put her tiny lace handkerchief to her 
eyes, and wondered whether any man save this 
one would have sat there unmoved when he 
might if he chose kiss away her tears. 

**To return to practical matters," said Dar- 
eth quietly. **I'll give you a cheque for three 
hundred, and it's your affair to make it go as 
far as you can." 

She dried her not very wet eyes in resigned 
silence. His tone was final, and she had ob- 
tained more than she had hoped for. 

But when on the following evening Maurice 
arrived somewhat ahead of time she met him 
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with a sady appealing look which instantly 
aroused his concern. It was not, however, until 
after he had questioned her for several min- 
utes that she said : 

^^I didn't sleep at all last night. I had to 
ask Julius for money to meet extra expenses, 
expenses he had forced on me, and the re- 
sult !'' She shuddered, and was silent. 

The exclamation he repressed may have been 
an oath. 

**Help me to laugh and seem happy to-night,'' 
she entreated softly. **I ought not to have told 
even you my trouble, but when your heart aches 
as mine does, it's difficult to hide the pain from 
a dear friend." Her eyes were misty, for she 
was herself convinced of the truth of her words 
the instant they had crossed her lips. **Most 
women, I suppose, would run up bills and get 
the better of a man that way. Unfortunately, 
/ have a sense of honour. Here 's Sylvia ! She 
mustn't know there's anything wrong — she 
thinks I 'm perfectly happy. Ah, mon ami ! ' ' 

She greeted the young girl warmly ; and while 
she smiled and chatted Maurice thought how 
brave she was, how superbly well she played 
her difficult part. 

A moment or two after Sylvia's entrance, 
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Julius Dareth appeared, accompanied by Dr. 
Macneven. 

**I met the doctor down-town/' he told his 
wife, * * and made him come back with me/ ' 

**I'm so glad!** Vida exclaimed, giving her 
fragile hand into the doctor's strong clasp. 
**It's not often we find you with an hour to 
spare. Dr. Macneven.'* 

In truth, she by no means regarded his pres- 
ent freedom as a piece of good fortune. Im- 
possible for her to have explained why, but she 
was never quite at ease with this virile, straight- 
forward man. He had upon her, spiritually, 
the same effect that a bright frosty day had 
physically ; he made her feel shrivelled. Never- 
theless, she placed him beside her at the dinner- 
table and talked about the increased cost of 
living with — apparently — the deepest interest, 
while Maurice, fired by her noble example, de- 
voted himself to Sylvia. 

He had given a good deal of thought to Mrs. 
Dareth *s plan of an ostensibly triple alliance, 
thought influenced partly by remorse, partly by 
a desire to please her, and resolved to follow 
it. He was not, however, possessed of either 
sufficient skill or natural adroitness to tread 
successfully the very narrow line she had 
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marked out for him, and overstepped it con- 
tinually. Sylvia's prettiness made flirtation all 
too easy, and he failed to take into proper ac- 
count the naivete which caused her to accept 
as serious what an older girl or one of any 
social experience would have recognized as 
merely a way of passing an agreeable hour. 

She looked particularly charming now as she 
blushed and dimpled, venturing an occasional 
shy retort to Maurice's badinage. And in the 
pleasure of watching her Alan Macneven, M.D.y 
occasionally lost the thread of Mrs. Dareth's 
discourse. 

It chanced that Sylvia, glancing across the 
table, met his eyes ; and the rose-colour in her 
cheeks deepened and she stopped in the very 
middle of a sentence, while the doctor for the 
first time in many years felt embarrassed, and 
strove to hide the novel sensation by plunging 
into a flood of talk that surprised his auditors 
• • . and himself. Candle-light and flowers and 
a pair of soft, innocent blue eyes — of such are 
the foundations of dreams. And dreams dom- 
inate the world. 

That same evening Vida Dareth, her guests 
gone, sat down in the low chair before her silver 
and crystal strewn toilet table and gave her- 
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self to reverie — reverie diversified by admira- 
tion for the image she saw in the glass and 
commiseration for the noble soul whose ex- 
terior semblance it was. 

Fate, she thought, had treated her harshly — 
far more harshly than she deserved. With her 
cleverness and good looks she had a right to 
expect wealth, social position, power. Instead 
her lot was hopelessly middle-class. Was it her 
fault, then, that she found life empty, that 
boredom weighed heavily upon herf Certainly 
notl What if she had grasped at and en- 
couraged Noel Maurice *s — ^well, friendship — as 
a means of filling the long hours? She had 
nothing else to do. Everything might have 
been so different had not Julius disappointed 
her I She had loved him once, she carefully 
reminded herself, as only women of such in- 
tense, finely wrought f eeUng as hers were capa- 
ble of loving. But he was a man quite without 
— she groped for a word — quite without tem- 
perament, unable to respond to the necessary 
demands of a nature like her own. And he did 
not make, he probably never would make more 
than a decent income, thus forbidding her even 
the hope of eventually escaping from the limita- 
tions of her existence into a higher social 
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sphere. She sighed deeply. Life was indeed 
cruel, especially to those whose emotions and 
desires were keener than any the common herd 
could know I How her affection for Noel Mau- 
rice would be misunderstood by most people, 
themselves incapable of anything so spiritual, 
so flawlessly beautiful 1 If Julius knew how 
much of her time and confidence she gave Noel, 
what might he not think f Yet she was abso- 
lutely blameless. It was he whose coarse ideas 
blinded him to the more delicate shades of 
feeling. 

She had made a terrible mistake in marrying 
him. But her principles were far too high to 
permit of her attempting to rectify it, apart 
from the discomforts such a proceeding would 
involve. No : though she disliked him, though 
he treated her with brutal indifference, she 
would never seek release — ^not even if he gave 
her grounds for a New York divorce. There 
was something nobler than that ** self-respect** 
about which those dreadful modem women 
talked. And the courts are so penurious in the 
matter of alimony 1 

She had been wise, she reflected, in choosing 
Sylvia. Maurice had no taste for the un- 
sophisticated jeune fille, though he might occa- 
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sionally amuse himself as he had done that 
evening. It would be very wrong to subject him 
to any temptation that could possibly result 
in his ruining his career by a foolish marriage. 
Besides, she was really fond of Sylvia. The 
poor girl was rather stupid, but that wasn't 
her fault and she had wit enough to admire 
if not to appreciate Vida Dareth. It would be 
a genuine kindness to mould Sylvia's character, 
removing her illusions with the gentleness of 
one who had suffered through the ruthless 
rending away of her own. As for Noel Mau- 
rice • • • 

Well, to him she would always remain an 
ideal before which he knelt, unattainable but 
adored. There should be in the future as there 
had been during the past month or two, many 
breathless moments to relieve the tedium of her 
life. Pleasant little thrills of remembered ex- 
citement coursed over her nerves. How ex- 
quisite was such a communion of kindred souls I 

To keep one's eyes fast closed while insisting 
to one 's self that they are wide open is a not 
infrequently used method of avoiding unpleas- 
ant truths, a method in the employment of 
which long and constant practice had given 
Vida Dareth considerable skilL 
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Chapteb Fifth 

That the wall of opinion wherewith Mrs. Dar- 
eth intended to fortify her somewhat precarious 
position might be strong and secure it was by 
no means enough for her to have convinced 
Sylvia and Maurice. Other people must assist 
to render it invulnerable and she lost no oppor- 
tunity of providing them with the preconcep- 
tions she might some day find it convenient for 
them to have. This she called telling her 
friends the truth, whenever conscience pricked 
her into questioning any of her own words or 
actions. An occasion admirably suited to this 
form of truth-telling came a few days later, 
when with about a dozen other women she 
lunched at Mrs. Wade *s. 

This lady could scarcely be called an ideal 
hostess — at least in her choice of guests. With 
the solitary exception of Mrs. Dareth, who 
knew most of them, few of those present had 
met before or would desire ever to meet again. 
It was indeed perfectly evident that they had 
each and every one been invited for the same 
and single reason — ^they had ** entertained'' 

68 
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Mrs. Wade. Nevertheless, there was not much 
diversity of type or opinion ; they all belonged 
to the class which has a comfortable income, 
grows stout, is anti-everything, especiaUy suf- 
frage, and has just begun to discover that 
servants and ailments are not regarded as the 
best topics of conversation among what they 
love to describe as **the smart set.** Them- 
selves possessed of few others, they find that 
this fact adds greatly to life's difficulties. 

Talk about the weather began the long and 
indigestible meal; with the soup it moved to 
the current fashions and clung there until the 
ices were served. The favourite phrase was 
* * they say. ' ' It was not an especially exhilarat- 
ing festivity, and Vida Dareth was bored. 

**They say the 1830 styles are comin* back 
in the Spring,*' remarked Mrs. Sykes for the 
tenth time. 

**I tell Sylvia they'll be just the thing for 
her," said Mrs. Dareth, smilingly resolved to 
get some profit out of this rather tepid gaiety. 
**By the way, Mrs. Sykes, have you ever met 
my little cousin Sylvia — Sylvia Famhamt" 

**I have," announced Mrs. Wade in a tone 
of superiority. **And I thought her a very 
sweet girl." 
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**You*re not the only one who thinks sol'' 
The significance of Mrs. Dareth's laugh could 
not have been missed even by the dull- 
est. 

**I suppose she's got a lot of fellows after 
her,'' said fat, good-natured Mrs. Sykes, vainly 
trying to resist temptation in the shape of 
fancy cakes. 

**I have to play chaperon," responded Mrs. 
Dareth, carefully avoiding a direct answer. 
She disliked to tell fibs, and rather prided her- 
self upon her truthfulness. If her remarks 
sometimes gave people wrong impressions that, 
of course, was their a£Fair, not hers. **I have 
to play chaperon — Mrs. Famham hates society 
— and I can assure you I have my hands full. 
I'm very fond of Sylvia, though, and I like to 
take her about with me. ' ' 

**I expect you'U get her off before long," 
said Mrs. Wade with the kindest intentions. 
'* She's very attractive." 

Mrs. Wade's own daughter had married at 
nineteen. 

'*Yes, I know. Of course, she's hardly more 
than a child as yet. Still, to tell you the truth, 
I'm afraid ..." A smile and a sigh concluded 
the sentence. 
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**I saw a young gentleman with you and she 
the other day/' said Mrs. Curtis, her ever- 
ready curiosity aroused. 

**When was it!'' 

Mrs. Curtis hesitated. ^'I'm not quite sure. 
Thursday, I guess. ' ' 

**0h, that was Mr. Maurice." Such rapid 
certainty might elsewhere have provoked sus- 
picions, but Vida Dareth understood her audi- 
ence. **You know — the man who painted my 
portrait." 

'*Yes — yes, of course." Mrs. Curtis fidgeted 
on her chair, guiltily conscious that she had not 
been to see the picture. **Very clever — ^very 
clever indeed. " 

Mrs. Dareth glanced at the speaker from be- 
neath lids half closed to hide the amusement in 
her eyes. Mrs. Curtis 's prevarications were 
always ludicrously transparent. 

** Between you and I," remarked ponderous 
Mrs. Sykes, ** between you and I, I'm mighty 
glad I haven't any daughters. What with the 
high cost of livin' and the gentlemen bein' so 
spoiled, it ain't easy nowadays to get a girl set- 
tled. That's why so many of 'em are runnin' 
round tryin' to act like men." 

With this comprehensive explanation of the 
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causes of the present feminine unrest the 
luncheon came to an end. 

Mrs. Dareth was well pleased ; she had fore- 
stalled gossip and as she told herself , done dear 
Sylvia a good turn. In that little section of a 
particular class which was Vida Dareth *s world 
a girPs value, she knew, depended altogether 
upon her matrimonial possibilities. She real- 
ised that outside it might perhaps be different ; 
but the big, busy universe about and beyond her 
sheltered nook scarcely existed for her. It was 
something one occasionally read of ; no more. 

December passed and the New Year came, 
bringing with it that intense cold which was 
to make its first months memorable ones in the 
annals of New York. Bitter winds and a mer- 
cury hovering around the zero point meant dis- 
comfort even among the well-to-do, though 
there were some who, like Sylvia, enjoyed the 
cold and pronounced it great fun. But there 
was more than discomfort and no fun at all in 
it for the poor. 

Into municipal lodging-houses. Bowery mis- 
sions, and Salvation Army shelters thronged 
the homeless until such refuges could hold no 
more. A few churches opened their doors; 
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and hoBpitals were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity; and still the death-list grew. 
But of the illness and the suffering amongst 
those a little higher up in the social scale there 
is no record. Drunkenness and crime increased 
— the saloons were bright and well heated : vice 
flourished; for when the wind bit through in- 
suflSdent clothing until its icy fangs seemed to 
I)enetrate to the very soul, girl after ^rl, be- 
numbed and exhausted, ''sold out" for the 
means of warmth. 

Those weeks drew lines on ^an Macneven's 
forehead and around his generous mouth, re- 
moved the last few ounces of spare flesh from 
his big frame, and mingled more grey with his 
stubby brown hair. For he was in the thick 
of that fight to neutralise the power of the cold 
which certain large-hearted men and women 
waged valiantly, if with very incomplete suc- 
cess. Margaret Lane, while doing her own part 
thoroughly and well, watched him anxiously, 
for he never spared himself and disease was 
rampant. 

Mrs. Dareth objected to the cold, declared 
it made her miserable, and refused to go out 
save in a carriage. Enveloping herself in furs, 
she complained a good deal and seemed to have 
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a fixed belief that the bitter weather existed 
for her express annoyance. Otherwise, she was 
tolerably content with her life despite occa- 
sional fits of boredom. In Sylvia she had at 
last found a companion whom she could sum- 
mon at any moment, one ready and glad to 
come to lunch or tea, to go with her to recep- 
tion or matinee. The young girPs daily rou- 
tine had held but rare amusements, while her 
parents' amiable if unwise desire to make 
everything easy for her had prevented her hav- 
ing any regular or gainful occupation. Like 
many other estimable persons they regarded 
work as an evil to be avoided if possible. So 
Sylvia looked upon Mrs. Dareth as a sort of 
Fairy Godmother : the question which perplexed 
her was whether Noel Maurice was or was not 
to have the role of Prince Charming. 

For Vida Dareth 's advice and example had 
already diminished his fitness in Sylvia's eyes 
for this important part. She had quickly 
learned the lesson few find difficult — what 
money can do to smooth and embellish one's 
path. Bom and brought up in a cramped apart- 
ment where the strictest economy was a matter 
of course, Mrs. Dareth 's house and mode of 
living were a revelation to her. To sit at a 
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daintily spread table and be served by a trained 
waitress, never to wonder or care whether 
enough was left from Sunday's chicken to pro- 
vide Tuesday's breakfast, to throw away a pair 
of gloves at the very first rip, and always wear 
silk stockings had at the beginning seemed to 
Sylvia the height of luxury. And now she knew 
that Vida was not satisfied; that able to in- 
dulge in frequent taxi-cabs she sighed for her 
own motor, and possessed of four servants de- 
clared she needed six — all of which made Sylvia 
feel that an income like the Dareths* couldn't 
be anything unusual, and that willingly to ac- 
cept less was to prove great self-abnegation. 
Of course, Noel Maurice had prospects ; though, 
as Mrs. Dareth often remarked, it would prob- 
ably be years before they came to materialisa- 
tion. 

**He really ought,'' she said one day when 
Sylvia was lunching with her, **he really ought 
to marry a rich girl. But he's a typical artist 
— ^utterly unpractical. ' ' 

**I don't believe he'd marry for money," re- 
pUed Sylvia with spirit, if somewhat bromid- 
ically. 

**My dear child, don't talk like a sentimental 
novel. What I meant was that it would be a 
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very good thing for him if he fell in love with 
a rich giri. It is possible, you know, for a giri 
with money to be quite as attractive as one 
who hasn't a cent/' There was a shade of re- 
proach in Mrs. Dareth's tone — ^just enough to 
make Sylvia a trifle compunctious. **And I'm 
thinking of his wife 's happiness too. He wants 
everything about him to be exquisite — he'd 
soon be repelled by a woman who looked hot 
and flustered, or whose hands showed that she 
did housework and washed the dishes. His 
sensibilities are extraordinarily keen — and 
keen sensibilities and poverty, my dear Sylvia, 
don't go well in double harness. Try some of 
that cheese with your salad; it's a new kind 
and I'm sure you'll like it." 

Sylvia, thinking this over later, felt that Vida 
Dareth was no doubt right. None the less did 
she continue to find Maurice 's attentions, which 
her inexperience exaggerated, flattering and de- 
lightful — a situation to which Mrs. Dareth was 
by no means blind. But then, as she often said 
to herself, what could she dof Certainly not 
make any impertinent attempt to regulate 
Maurice's behaviour for himl The present 
state of affairs was very agreeable; but she 
was too clever a woman even to try to deafen 
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herself to those rumblings of approaching tem- 
pest which though far off now were slowly, 
steadily drawing nearer. The problem perplex- 
ing her subconsciousness was how and where 
to find a refuge for herself when the storm 
broke. Whatever happened, she thought with 
a shrug of her graceful shoulders, she was sure 
to be blamed I Yet she had acted in the most 
admirable manner — been kindness itself to 
poor, pretty Sylvia, a true friend to Noel Mau- 
rice, and endured her husband's heartlessness 
with exemplary patience. She sighed as she 
reflected upon the unreasonableness of other 
people. Why, they might go so far as to accuse 
her of using Sylvia to screen her own flirtation 
with Maurice ! Decidedly, life was diflScult even 
for one who only asked that the hours might 
pass pleasantly and nothing occur to annoy her. 
She sighed again, snuggling down among the 
many pillows of the sofa she had drawn in 
front of the grate where gas-logs glowed. The 
heat flushed her rather pale cheeks; she was 
conscious of looking very pretty in her house- 
gown of opal-tinted crepe-de-chine bordered 
with soft brown fur. Outside, the high wind 
drove the snow against the windows in thick 
icy masses and rushed shrieking around the 
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comers. Though still afternoon, it was quite 
dark ; only the snow made a weird white glare. 
The wind was rising, the cold increasing stead- 
ily: it promised to be an exceptionally bad 
night even for this terrible Winter. Vida Dar- 
eth clasped her hands behind her head and 
turned a little on her pillows, luxuriating in 
the contrast between the ease and warmth which 
were hers and the storm that howled outside. 
She was not in the mood to welcome any in- 
terference with her comfort, when the sound 
of her husband's somewhat harsh voice broke 
her semi-doze. Was ever woman so martyr- 
ised 1 Why couldn *t she be let alone t 

* * Come in here, Alan, ' ' he was saying. * * You 
must be half frozen and there's probably a 
fire.'' 

** Thanks, I won't go too near it," the doc- 
tor's deep bass answered. 

Mrs. Dareth realised that the dim light and 
the high back of the sofa combined to shelter 
her from observation. And she did not make 
her presence known. 

**Well, sit down anyway, and tell me what 
you want." 

** Money, of course. The fact is" — ^Dr. Mac- 
neven spoke with evident reluctance — "the fact 
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is I'm cleaned out. And those people have got 
to be helped/' 

**Just who and what are they? I couldn't 
hear half you said coming along. Too much 
wind. ' ' 

**The father worked on a skyscraper, and 
was crushed when a beam fell. I knew him — 
decent, hard-working, skilled man he was too — 

and got him into the F Hospital. He died 

there. Don't think he wanted to live when he 
found out how maimed he 'd be ; and his wife's 
been trying to take care of herself and the two 
children ever since. Things went from bad to 
worse, of course. I've been so driven the last 
few weeks I lost sight of them, but to-day I ran 
across them again — in a cellar. No fire, pretty 
much everything gone, and — ^well, God knows 
how long it is since they've had enough to eat! 
I hustled them out and fixed them up for a 
while with some friends of mine, and I'm hunt- 
ing a job for the mother. But they've got to 
be looked after in the meantime or the chil- 
dren '11 be carted off to some institution and 
then " 

**I'll give you a cheque," said Dareth quietly. 
After a brief pause he added in a different tone 
and with an obvious effort : **I'm glad you came 
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to me about this. I — ^I can spare a little every 
now and then, and I'd rather have you handle 
it than turn it over to some society. Don't 
speak of it to anyone, though. '^ He paused 
again ; and in an even, inflectionless voice : ' ^ Not 
to anyone, please. * * 

Vida Dareth shut her lips tightly together, 
repressing an exclamation. And only the day 
before he had refused to increase her allow- 
ance! No wonder he didn't want her to know 
he was throwing away money I 

Her righteous wrath caused her to miss the 
doctor's reply. What she next heard was her 
husband's: *' There's something out of balance, 
somewhere. I don't know what it is, but lately 
I've begun to feel as if — ^well, as if I ought to 
try to help the fellow who 's got the wrong end 
of the deal." 

**You're not the only one. It's in the air, 
that feeling of personal responsibility — of not 
having any right just to take and enjoy. 
There's the 'phone." 

Mrs. Dareth heard her husband go across the 
room to the extension on a table in one comer. 
* * Hello ! Hello ! Yes, he 's here. Hold the wire 
a minute. They want you, Alan. ' ' 

Then the doctor: *^ Hello I Yes. Yes. I'll 
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be around in ten minutes. Is Brainerd there? 
All right/* 

The receiver clicked on the hook. '^It's the 
hospital," Dr. Macneven explained. ** There's 
to be a consultation in a hurry. I must 
run.*' 

** Wait a minute till I draw that cheque. And 
I say, Alan, can't you come to dinner to-morrow 
night f Dareth's tone was urgent. **I under- 
stand that Farnham girPs to be here. I'll need 
help," he ended with a chuckle. *' That's the 
way to get you, I know." 

* *I'll try to manage it. And if you spent your 
day among the kind of sights I have in front of 
me all the time you'd find it a mighty pleasant 
change to look at a pretty girl like Miss Farn- 
ham. Thanks, old fellow. Good night ! ' ' 

An instant more and the outer door slammed. 

So that was the way Dr. Macneven 's money 
went! And now Julius intended to follow his 
example. No doubt these people were frauds 
— all such riff-raff were frauds. Didn't even 
the charity societies tell you never to give any- 
thing to beggars! And weren't they taxed to 
support schools and homes and asylums and 
goodness only knew what else f That widow — 
a shameless creature, probably, who laughed at 
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the doctor for letting her impose on him I Un- 
less — and Vida Dareth smiled to herself , lying 
there basking in the warmth, and felt very 
clever and sophisticated as the ugly thought 
crossed her mind — unless, being still young, she 
paid with her body instead of with coin ! All 
men were like that, and Dr. Macneven no doubt 
quite as bad as anyone else in spite of his talk 
and his great reputation. But what on earth 
had gotten into Julius to make him ^^feel as if 
he ought to try to help the fellow who had the 
wrong end of the deaP't And how large was 
that cheque? He wouldn't dare to give very 
much! Queer he didn't like Sylvia, when the 
doctor • • • 

Mrs. Dareth 's annoyance died away as a new 
idea flashed into her brain. Could it be ar- 
ranged? And why not? At least, came the 
submerged thought she would not allow to rise 
to the conscious surface of her mind, at least 
well enough to save you from reproach — to 
keep your conscience perfectly clear. 

Even Dr. Macneven 's avowed admiration was 
not of her fostering but had sprung into life 
unaided. So why not encourage — and, perhaps, 
use it ? Besides, Julius liked his society, and it 
was her duty as a loyal wife to try to please 
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her husband. She thrilled with sincere ad- 
miration for her own surprising virtue. But 
how stupid of him to make such a mistake! 
Surely she had told him Margaret Lane was 
coming on the following evening. And now she 
would have to ask Sylvia too. If only Mar- 
garet could be put off ! But at any rate, Sylvia 
must come. Fortunately she rarely had any 
engagement. 

Would it be wise to let Julius know that she 
had overheard his talk with the doctor? Nat- 
urally she hadn't meant to listen; she wasn't 
an eavesdropper ! It might be difficult, though, 
to convince Julius; he was so suspicious — 
horrid quality I — and he always liked to believe 
the worst of her. He hadn't even been grateful 
to her for her willingness to entertain his dread- 
ful Chicago friends ! And now that, their visit 
to New York having been postponed, she had 
spent the money he had provided for the dinner 
which would eventually have to be given — ^well, 
if he persisted in being stingy she would have 
to fall back on her credit. The idea of his 
denying her, and then squandering money on a 
lot of dirty little gutter-snipes ! 

She yawned and shifted her position, raising 
one white arm so that with the loose sleeve 
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fallen away she might the better admire its 
delicate roundness, the sheen of the satiny skin. 
How strange that any man — even Julius! — 
should be able to refuse her anything she 
wanted ! If he were just a little less insensible 
— ^he had been her slave once ! And the mem- 
ory of her unsuccessful attempts to re-estab- 
lish her power was very bitter. 

Few people, seeing her as she looked when 
presiding over her dinner-table the following 
evening, could have avoided wondering, had 
they known of it, at her husband's indifference. 
Gowned in clinging, fihny black, with a strand 
of the best fish-skin pearls clasping her lovely 
throat and a single deep red flower fastened 
among the puffs and curls of her dead-leaf 
brown hair, she was alluring enough to enthrall 
the coldest. Near her Margaret Lane was like 
a weed placed beside an orchid. Only Sylvia, 
in a many-times altered blue dress which 
matched her eyes, held her own by the right 
divine of her fresh and glowing youth. 

Dr. Macneven, too tired to eat, felt as though 
there were something unreal about it all: the 
damask-spread table, where silver and crystal 
gleamed under the soft light of shaded candles 
and the centre-piece of richly perfumed crimson 
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roses made a splash of gorgeous colour; the 
idle talk and yet more idle laughter ; the over- 
abundant food that was half wasted, eaten with- 
out being wanted or left untouched. For days 
he had been spending most of his time among 
those whose next meal was problematical, whom 
want hourly confronted. Mrs. Dareth reached 
out to straighten a candle-shade ; the diamonds 
on her slender fingers caught the light and 
flashed into a thousand colours. And the doctor 
thought of other hands he had seen that day; 
hands gnarled and twisted, wasted and blood- 
less. They seemed to be all around him, plead- 
ing just for a chance to live. . . . 

*'What are you dreaming about, doctor? 
I^m ready to give twice the customary penny 
for your thoughts. * * 

Vida Dareth *s languid voice coming at that 
precise moment startled the doctor out of his 
habitual quiet poise. Perhaps his nerves had 
been a little overstrained, for he turned to her 
with the blunt, unconventional truth : 

**I was thinking what a pity it is that some 
people should have too much to eat and others 
not enough.^ * 

The words fell thudding into the sensuous 
peace of the room. For a moment they were 
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all too completely taken aback to say anything. 
Then Sylvia exclaimed : 

* * But no one need go hungry in New York ! 
It's only in India and China and such uncivil- 
ised places that people csm't get enough to 
eat.'' 

The youthful assurance of her tone made Dr. 
Macneven smile imperceptibly. 

**I'm afraid you're mistaken about that," he 
said gently. 

**You mean to say that people are starving, 
now, to-night, here in this city!" cried Sylvia, 
staring at him with wide-open, astonished blue 
eyes. 

**Yes. To-night, and in this city," he an- 
swered. 

**But that's too awful! Something ought to 
be done about it right away ! " 

Dr. Macneven looked at the pretty, flushed 
face with an approval he did not attempt to 
conceal. How warm-hearted she was, how quick 
to tenderness and pity! That she should be 
ignorant was natural; so young, so perfectly 
well and happy, it could not be expected that 
she should have any understanding of life's 
grim facts. But what depths of womanly sym- 
pathy she had revealed, lying beneath the girl- 
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ish gaiety and charm, and only waiting to be 
called forth I 

It was at this moment that Alan Macneven's 
imagination first began to endow Sylvia with 
the qualities he most admired in women. 

*'0f course it^s perfectly heartrending, but 
if people will drink and be idle and wasteful, 
why, they must expect to suffer for it,^* re- 
marked Mrs. Dareth, shaking her pretty head 
so that the long earrings hanging from her little 
ears jingled faintly. **We must have faith, 
though, that it's all for the best.'' 

The sharp retort on the doctor's lips was 
checked by a glance from Margaret Lane, who 
asked quietly : 

* * Have you ever been to a settlement or done 
any kind of social work, Vida t ' ' 

*'0h dear no! I can't stand dreadful things 
. . .I'm much too sensitive." 

**Well, one day last week I was down at the 
Open House and a woman came in . . . " 

**0h, Margaret, please!" cried Mrs. Dareth 
with uplifted, protesting hands. **What is the 
use of talking about horrors? Do let's change 
the subject. Have any of you been to hear 
*The Moonshine Girl'?" 

Dr. Macneven saw Sylvia's delicate brows 
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draw together in a troubled expression. * * She *s 
taken what I said to heart,*' he thought, **and 
it's bothering her. I'd like to know just what 
she thinks of it! Perhaps I can manage to 
have a quiet little talk with her by-and-by.'* 

Sylvia's face told no falsehood. She was in- 
deed perplexed and greatly worried. Was it 
possible that in spite of all her care she had 
made a mistake and actually used the wrong 
fork? 



Chapteb Sixth 

**0h, Sylvia darling, how sweet you look!" 
Mrs. Dareth emphasised the cooing note in her 
voice a trifle too strongly; but Sylvia's ears 
were not keen. 

**I wish I was a little thinner,*' she replied 
discontentedly. ** Somehow when I'm with you 
I always feel so — so fat! And I can't wear my 
clothes the way you do yours. ' ' 

Vida Dareth smiled ; admiration never failed 
to please her. But those curious, yellow- 
flecked eyes of hers were watchful. 

** Nonsense!" she answered lightly, yet with 
a certain tang in her tone which betrayed an 
underlying bitterness. ** That's only a matter 
of practice. It would be a pity if we women 
didn't have some sort of compensation for get- 
ting towards middle-age! But where did the 
violets come from?" 

Sylvia blushed, glancing down at the flowers 
pinned on the front of her jacket. **Mr. Mau- 
rice sent them. ' ' 

**In mid- Winter? How terribly extravagant 
of him!" No one would have guessed from 

89 
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Mrs. Dareth's words and manner that she had 
herself suggested the gift. Not directly ; but so 
subtly, so delicately that she was hardly aware 
of the parentage of the idea. 

**Yes, wasn't it? I wish he wouldn't do such 
things/' replied Sylvia, inwardly greatly 
pleased to think that Maurice had spent on her 
more than he could afford, though had anyone 
accused her of harbouring such a sensation 
her denial would have been both vehement and 
sincere. 

It was the final day of the exhibition, and 
Vida Dareth had asked Sylvia to go with her 
**and see what had been sold." Not that either 
of them cared; only it provided an excellent 
excuse for meeting Maurice and going to tea 
at an hotel. He was waiting for them and they 
all three sat down at a short distance from the 
portrait, in front of which stood two youths 
with long hair and flowing neckties, making 
comments intended for the edification of anyone 
who might chance to be in the room. 

**Just listen to them!" Maurice whispered. 
*^What they don't know ..." 

**The quality I especially admire," an- 
nounced the more bare-throated of the two, 
"is the artist's disdain of his medium. He 
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thrills you with his contempt for the paint and 
canvas he is obliged to use! He is searching 
for a soul — ^what is mere technique to himt*^ 

** Something he hasn't mastered yet/' was 
Maurice 's muttered comment. 

The other youth shook his head woefully. 

** Always, always the material medium con- 
flicting with the inner vision!" he sighed. 
^^Conflicting? Nay, deflecting it!'' 

Then they moved on, to pause enraptured 
before an impressionistic landscape of pale 
blue which looked, according to Maurice, as 
though the artist had filled sponges with paint 
and flung them at the canvas. 

'* Whether that splotch in the background is 
a cloud or a cow, I'm sure I don't know," he 
ended. 

**It looks so awfully lumpy," ventured Syl- 
via, her shy smile deprecating her temerity. 

*'My portrait does too, in spots. Disdain 
paint and canvas! Not until I know how to 
use them. ' ' His face darkened. The emotional 
experiences of the past few months might ulti- 
mately injure him or they might do him good ; 
the one thing certain was that they had already 
done more even than had various professional 
rebuffs to diminish his egotism. 
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**Aiid then?'^ murmured Sylvia with half- 
intentional, half -unconscious coquetry. 

He leaned towards her, looking into her eyes. 
And he knew that for what he was doing he 
must pay later, in those hours when self- 
contempt would sting his very soul, when the 
thing he was fast becoming appeared before 
him in all its ugly reality and grinned and 
girded at him. It was all part of the price. He 
was willing to pay, but — ^how much more would 
be required of himf 

**Then — then perhaps I'll have courage 
enough to ask to be allowed to paint you." 
Some faint reflection from the tumult in his 
heart and brain gave a curious vividness to his 
tone. 

Sylvia's ready blush made her prettier than 
ever ; she bent her head in charming confusion. 
And across that bowed head Noel Maurice and 
Vida Dareth exchanged a swift significant 
glance. 

**I don't know how you two feel," said Mrs. 
Dareth presently, holding up the tiny, jewel- 
studded watch on her wrist, **but I'm starving 
and I want some tea.'' 

**So do I. We'll go and get it this minute," 
Maurice replied, springing to his feet. **What 
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do you say, Miss Famhamf Are you ready 
for tea! '* 

*'0h, Tm always hungry,*' the girl confessed 
naively. 

Yet as they passed out of the room it was 
Sylvia who turned for one more look at the 
smiling portrait. And it seemed to her 
now that those yellow-flecked eyes followed 
her with an expression for which her limited 
vocabulary could find no name. She shivered 
a little as she hurried after the others. 
And she felt suddenly, unaccountably de- 
pressed. 

But when they turned out of the side street 
into the crowded Avenue her depression van- 
ished as swiftly as it had come. The lights, the 
people, the glitter and display, the automobile 
horns, the hundreds of voices, the stir and 
movement and colour, the nervous, feverish 
quality of it all sent pleasant little vibrations 
running through her. She liked to feel herself 
a part of this hurrying life ; and the question, 
** Whence and whither f had never troubled 
her, did not trouble her now. 

Then amid the multitude of strange faces a 
familiar one appeared. She did not know 
whether she was glad or sorry when, in re- 
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sponse to Mrs. Dareth's beckoning nod. Dr. 
Macneven joined them. 

* * Come and have tea with us ' ^ — as she spoke 
Vida Dareth skilfully manoeuvred the doctor to 
her side, while Maurice found himself with 
Sylvia — * * please do ! We need another man so 
badly. Or rather, '* she added laughingly, ''/ 
need one.'' 

She had planted a thorn in Alan Macneven 's 
flesh; whether wittingly or unwittingly, she 
could hardly have told. The easiest person in 
the world to deceive is one's self — for a time, 
at least. 

They exchanged a few commonplaces as they 
sauntered along, but not many, for the interest 
of each was centred in the couple behind them 
and both were relieved when they at last sat 
down at the small round table in the big res- 
taurant. Not far from them a string orchestra 
was resolutely doing its duty as a first aid to 
conversation — to cover it or to make it unneces- 
sary. It was for assistance towards this latter 
end that the party at the round table blessed 
the music. Each was busy with thoughts that 
could not be communicated. And only Mau- 
rice's were clear-cut and distinct, for it was 
only Maurice who at that moment knew pre- 
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cisely what he wanted. The risks and disagree- 
ables which hedged around what she wished for 
seemed to Mrs. Dareth to neutralise not merely 
its attainability but also its desirability. The 
ideas she encouraged were of some fortunate, 
unspecified chance which might remove the dis- 
agreeables. Sylvia, dizzy with the fumes of 
unaccustomed incense, knew only that she en- 
joyed them — that she liked to sit in this big 
restaurant with violets at her breast and the 
consciousness of being admired beating in her 
blood; while the doctor, characteristically 
enough, was too busy conjecturing the probable 
relations of the other three to think about him- 
self at all. 

Sylvia's satisfaction was presently increased 
by an apparently quite unimportant incident. 
A well-set-up, athletic-looking young man 
parted from some friends at a not far distant 
table ; to leave the room he was obliged to pass 
by the place where Mrs. Dareth and her party 
were seated, and as he neared them, he hesi- 
tated. Feeling his glance, Mrs. Dareth looked 
up, with doubt which quickly changed into rec- 
ognition. She smiled, and as the young man 
came towards her, held out her hand, ex- 
claiming: 
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**Why, Mr. Haller! Where did you drop 
from I I didn't know you were in town. Miss 
FamhanXy Mr. Maurice, Dr. Macneven, Mr. 
HaUer.'* 

The usual greetings over, Mrs. Dareth went 
on: 

**Have you come to stay! I thought your 
people had decided not to leave Chicago just 
yet.*' 

**0h, they're not here. I only ran down for 
a little visit and I'm off again to-morrow night 
— ^worse luck." 

His words were addressed to Mrs. Dareth, 
but it was on Sylvia that his eyes rested with 
frank approbation. 

Sylvia realised this with a thrill of pleasure ; 
Mrs. Dareth realised it, and didn't like it at 
all. That this child's fresh prettiness should 
prove more attractive to any man than her own 
cultivated charm irritated her. She gave Phil 
Haller no chance to talk to Sylvia, and a few 
minutes later he left them, having spoken 
scarcely a word to the young girl. Sylvia, how- 
ever, was satisfied. He had evidently admired 
her, her thoughts were at the time almost en- 
tirely absorbed by Maurice, and she was too 
inexperienced to be aware of Mrs. Dareth 's 
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pique — a pique destined to fasten the incident 
in that lady's mind, where it later bore fruit. 

When they came out into the street night 
had fallen. Mrs. Dareth had decided before- 
hand what to do and say ; if possible she always 
prepared herself for a situation well in advance. 

**It's so late, I think we'd better divide up,'* 
she said. **Will you take this little girl home, 
doctor! It's not far out of your way. I don't 
like her to go about alone after dark.'' She 
patted Sylvia's hand affectionately. **And I 
know Mr. Maurice will see me into a 'bus. ' ' 

Both men of course acquiesced in this ar- 
rangement, which suited them quite as well as 
it did Vida Dareth. Sylvia was again uncer- 
tain whether she was pleased or not. 

The good nights were quickly said. Sylvia 
and the doctor turned down the Avenue towards 
her home in West Twenty-th Street, while 
Maurice and Mrs. Dareth started up-town, 
walking slowly until they were out of sight of 
the other two, when they signalled a hansom. 
Considering that Vida Dareth lived in East 
Sixty-th Street, near Madison Avenue, it took 
her a surprisingly long time to get there — ^more 
than an hour, in fact. The Park is a pleasant 
place through which to drive. 
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Alan Macneven was anything but a shy man ; 
on many occasions he had been known to lay 
down the law with a good deal of emphasis, but 
now he somehow found himself suddenly anx- 
ious, even diffident. It was Sylvia who began 
the tete-a-tete by referring to her recent visit 
to the gallery. 

**Vida — ^Mrs. Dareth says Mr. Maurice ex- 
pected to get a lot of orders through exhibiting 
her portrait,'* she ended. **He hasn't, though; 
not one. '' 

** That's rather hard on him," the doctor re- 
plied, wondering whether she had spoken of 
Maurice merely to make conversation or be- 
cause her head was so full of him she could 
think of nothing else. 

**Yes, isn't it I Vida says that unless you're 
awfully lucky you don't make much out of 
art." 

That phrase jarred on the practical, hard- 
working man who, was an idealist to the very 
core. 

**I suppose there are compensations," he an- 
swered just a trifle brusquely. 

**0h, of course. Only isn't it a shame you 
should get so little for making something beau- 
tiful like a picture, and such a lot for manu- 
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f acturing ugly things or getting people to lose 
their money in Wall Streets This last 
speech too might have been prefaced **Vida 
says/' 

**You don't agree with the majority then, 
and accept the money standard of value I ' ' He 
wanted to hear her give the reply he was almost 
sure she would make. 

** Indeed, I don't/' She had never thought 
about what he called the standard of value and 
was in truth not quite certain what he meant, 
but instinct dictated the answer. 

He interpreted the indifference of her tone 
as signifying her belief that any other attitude 
was entirely out of the question. A pause fol- 
lowed as they made the long and difficult cross- 
ing at Twenty-third Street and turned west- 
ward. 

* * How much warmer it is ! " Sylvia exclaimed 
as soon as they were safe upon the sidewalk. 
**I'm glad on Vida's account. She does suffer 
so from the cold." 

The doctor smiled grimly. 

**I'm glad it's warmer, too. But I don't im- 
agine Mrs. Dareth's sufferings have been very 
severe. ' ' He hesitated, feeling that he had per- 
haps been a little rude, and added apologetic- 
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ally: **You see, I'm up against the real thing 
every day/' 

^*Has it been so very bad this Winter — ^for 

the poor, I mean? With all people give 

There 's such a lot done in New York ! ' ' Vague 
recollections of newspaper headlines floated 
through Sylvia's brain. 

** There's an enormous amount done," the 
doctor assented heartily. **If you were in 
touch with any of the work, though, you'd see 

how much more Have you ever been to 

any of the institutions? or to a settlement and 
talked with the residents?" 

**I don't know anything about them. What 
do they do, exactly?" 

Dr. Macneven was on familiar ground now 
and he talked rapidly in terse, vivid phrases, 
urged on by Sylvia's interjected questions from 
one subject to another — ^from settlement work 
to the broader fields of social service. He did 
not realise how much of his own history he was 
telling; nor did he for a moment suspect how 
novel it all was to his hearer. She felt as though 
she were listening to an enthusiastic account 
of a new and extraordinary world — a world 
where the social position which in her own was 
mentioned with, so to speak, bated breath. 
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meant little or nothing, where wealth was a 
trust which might weigh heavily upon one's 
shoulders. Sylvia's emotions were easily 
aroused; and the unfamiliar has charms. She 
enjoyed her introduction to this new world and 
was proud of her appreciation. 

Never a difficult person to convince — ^tem- 
porarily, at least — she was ready to fall in with 
everything the doctor said; almost ready to 
pledge herself to the labour, the life he pic- 
tured. In her ignorance she thought him 
unique ; a hero, a modem Sir Galahad. 

And if his enthusiasm swept her forward to 
excitement, it reacted upon himself; the flame 
he kindled warmed his own blood. His every 
nerve tingled with a rare exultation, he felt 
almost inspired. Thoughts, conceptions that 
had been dim or lain nebulous at the back of 
his mind took shape and outline, became radi- 
antly distinct. It was an hour he never forgot 
— one of the half-dozen golden hours of his 
life. 

In their absorption neither the man nor the 
girl saw a woman come out of a shop and pass 
them. It was only for a moment that Margaret 
Lane looked upon those two, but in that moment 
she had a clear vision, thanks to the powerful 
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electric lights, of Sylvia's sweet face, with its 
flushed cheeks, parted lips, and shining eyes 
lifted to the doctor. And he — never had it been 
given to her, his friend, to see that look turned 
upon herself ! 

Dr. Macneven was as yet unaware of what 
was happening to him; the woman who loved 
him realised it instantly. 

She walked on slowly. She did not suffer 
at all ; she only felt strangely numb. It seemed 
to her as though the flow of blood in her veins, 
the beating of her heart, the whole current of 
her eager life had suddenly ceased. Without 
thought or feeling she went steadily, mechanic- 
ally along the well-known path, even stopping 
to buy a paper from the old woman who always 
served her. Then she began to be vaguely con- 
scious of a wish for quiet. The clanging of car 
bells, the rumble and shriek of the elevated, the 
shrill street cries, all the multitudinous noises 
to which the New Yorker is so accustomed as 
scarcely to notice them irritated, presently half 
maddened her. Oh, for quiet, for quiet! The 
wish grew quickly into a longing so intense as 
to be painful. 

This was her first distinct sensation — this 
longing for quiet. It impelled her to hasten 
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her steps. Faster and faster she walked, until 
she was almost running when she at last 
reached the house. Up the long flights of stairs 
she spedy never slackening her pace. She was 
doing her best to get away from something- 
was it the noise that pursued her, demon-like? 
Her hand shook so that it was difficult for her 
to insert her latch-key; it seemed hours before 
the door of her little apartment swung open. 
She closed it behind her and stood with her 
back against it, panting like a hunted thing. 

Presently she sought and touched the button 
on the wall ; the lights flashed up. And now all 
the familiar, well-beloved objects confronted 
her. She stared at them curiously. How was 
it possible that they should remain unchanged, 
while she 

She took off her hat and pressed her hands 
over her eyes. Was it in truth all a dream, a 
mere ugly nightmare ? Impatiently she pushed 
the straying locks of hair back from her fore- 
head. And her gaze wandered about the room, 
seeking, seeking for something she could never 
find. And from every corner and from every 
object, from desk and bookcase, from pictures 
and flowers, the ghosts of dead hopes stole 
forth to jeer at her. . . . 
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That which she had dreaded most was rap- 
idly, surely coming to pass; she knew it now. 
The merciful numbness vanished. And she fell 
on her knees before the doctor 's chair, her face 
buried in her outstretched arms. 



Chaptee Seventh 

Mabgabet Lane was a modem woman, one 
whose will and brain were quite as fully devel- 
oped as her emotions ; her instinct, an instinct 
bom with her and strengthened by years of 
struggle and self -discipline, was not to turn her 
back upon that which was unpleasant nor to 
close her eyes and attempt to deny it, but to 
face it bravely and steadily. This thing which 
was happening was what she had always fore- 
seen. She had honestly tried to prepare herself 
for its coming, even while hoping against hope 
that she might be spared. And though long 
immunity had had its weakening effect, with the 
result that at first she sank beneath the heavy 
weight of anguish so suddenly flung upon her, 
she soon rose again and stood upright on her 
feet. 

To know more about Sylvia Famham, her 
tastes, her disposition, and so knowing to be 
able to divine something of what the future 
might hold in store for Alan Macneven — this 
was now her great desire. And she went 
straight towards her goal with a quiet, single- 
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minded directness which was characteristic. 
She was aware that Sylvia was constantly with 
Vida Dareth, and she herself had known the 
latter for some years, though never intimately. 
Moreover, she was acquainted with a good many 
of Mrs. Dareth 's friends, who in fact made con- 
siderable fuss over her, partly because they 
liked her, partly because they thought her a 
celebrity, and complimented her profusely upon 
the books she despised, and they admired. 

So it was easy for her to get herself invited 
to houses where she was likely to meet Sylvia 
Famham, and she deliberately cultivated the 
young girPs acquaintance. Not because she had 
any hope of discovering the secret of her charm 
for Dr. Macneven; experience had taught her 
how incalculable is that mysterious attraction 
which makes the majority of marriages such 
puzzles to the disinterested. Sylvia was 
pretty, but Alan Macneven had met dozens of 
better-looking girls ; she was young and frank 
and naive, qualities not uncommon ; she was, to 
use the expressive French phrase, fraiche; so 
were many others. Yet those others had left 
him indifferent, while Sylvia. . . . 

Margaret strove with all the sincerity of her 
big, splendid nature to be just; she knew she 
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was jealous. And there were hours when she 
paced the floor of her lonely sitting-room, re- 
belling passionately against her lot. The still- 
ness of the little apartment in which there was 
no living thing save herself, seemed to close 
upon her, to shut her in, to stifle her. And she 
would cry out aloud that it wasn't fair to deny 
her even the half-loaf with which she had 
forced herself to be content. Why should her 
life be always solitary, without a ray of that 
love which brightens the lot of so many, even 
of the poorest? Oh, she knew the tragedy of 
the world 1 She had learned not to look for 
happiness, as she had learned to help and com- 
fort and sympathise, to feel a genuine affection 
for many of her fellow-beings. But the nearer, 
more intimate ties — they were so numerous, 
there was so much love in the world, why must 
she be refused the crumbs with which she had 
striven to satisfy her hunger? 

And pain wrenched from her that cry which 
has ^one echoing through the ages: ^^Let me be 
happy, just for a little while 1 IVe tried to do 

right, IVe worked hard, and now Oh, it's 

not fair that others should have so much and 
I nothing I IVe never been really happy — ^not 
once in all my life/* 
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She fought hard against these outbursts of 
bitterness and despair, knowing them to be 
worse than useless. Night after night she sat 
resolutely down beside her lamp with a book, 
determined to read and if possible to forget 
herself: and night after night some word or 
phrase, perhaps the mere creak of the stairs 
beside her door, would crumble the resolve into 
dust. And sometimes when the paroxysm had 
spent its force she would go to her desk and 
open it, tempted to try what the beloved work 
in which she had failed could do for her. But 
she successfully combated the longing to write ; 
had she not made up her mind to waste no more 
time in useless endeavours I She did not realise 
that each victory was more difficult than the 
last, that the hour was fast approaching when 
the craving for self-expression would master 
her. 

Meanwhile her life was to all appearances — 
and to the surprise of many of her usual asso- 
date^a g..7r one than she had ever before 
led. She could not achieve her object of know- 
ing Sylvia better and not become involved more 
or less with several other people ; among them, 
Mrs. Dareth and Noel Maurice. For Maurice 
also, as a possible celebrity, was warmly wel- 
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corned by a society which seldom gets a chance 
at the real thing. There were teas and little 
dinners, bridge and daaces and theatre-parties, 
for entertaining among the numberless differ- 
ent social sets of New York varies more in de- 
gree than in kind, and Mrs. Jones of Harlem 
does her best to follow the example given by 
Mrs. Greatwealth of Fifth Avenue. 

At first Margaret paid small heed either to 
Maurice or to Vida Dareth; she saw only the 
external and cared to know nothing more. 
Then little by little that clear gaze of hers 
began, almost involuntarily, to plumb the 
depths beneath. And what she perceived led 
her to dismayed astonishment, nearly to a de- 
nial of the testimony of her own eyes. 

They were little things; an inflection, a 
glance, a change of tone. Trifles of no impor- 
tance in themselves, taken together they seemed 
charged with grim significance ; it is compara- 
tively easy to control speech, which is why its 
accessories are of such great consequence to 
those who would know something of the truths 
underlying human intercourse. But now Mar- 
garet, who had so well learned the value of 
these factors, declared over and over again that 
she must be mistaken. No woman so kindly, 
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so sensitive as Mrs. Dareth could possibly act 
thus. Feeling almost like a spy she deliberately 
tried to turn away her eyes. She had wanted 
only to know Sylvia Famham a little better: 
Vida Dareth she was willing to accept pretty 
much at Vida's own estimate, regarding it as at 
worst but an exaggeration of the truth. And 
yet ignore it as she would, distrust had been 
born and like some corroding acid was eating 
its way through certain habits of thought, leav- 
ing them mere fragile shells that a breath might 
destroy. 

So far as Sylvia was concerned, she did not 
care for the doctor — yet. Of this Margaret was 
quickly sure; and indeed it did not take her 
long to attain to a tolerably clear comprehen- 
sion of the young girPs state of mind — ^to un- 
derstand how she was drawn towards Maurice 
by his good looks, his youth, his gaiety, the 
promise he apparently held out of a brilliant 
future ; towards Dr. Macneven by the — to her — 
novelty of his type, the elements of greatness 
that glowed faintly through his rugged ex- 
terior, and still more, as Margaret presently 
discovered, by the fact that he stood for a life 
richer, more worth while than any with which 
she had ever come in contact. All uncon- 
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sciously he had found and grasped the thread 
of idealism running through the girl's nature. 
Would it prove strong enough to bring and hold 
her to him, or would it snap at the first strain! 

This was the riddle which tortured Mar- 
garet, the riddle to which she could find no an- 
swer. And sometimes her large, determined 
mouth twisted in a grim smile as she realised 
more keenly than ever the charm rose-bud lips 
can add to a phrase, the emphasis a sympa- 
thetic exclamation gains from a pair of dark- 
fringed, soft blue eyes. For as the weeks went 
by she came to know with perfect certainty that 
all Sylvia had to bestow on Alan Macneven was 
but a tithe of what she herself could give ; only, 
her gifts were not wanted. 

He came to see her less often now ; and when 
he did both were conscious of the barrier, im- 
palpable as mist, impassable as wrought steel, 
which had arisen between them. The mind of 
each was busy with thoughts that could not 
be revealed to the other, and the old, well-nigh 
absolutely free interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences was gone. The man occasionally tried 
to renew it ; the woman, more clear-sighted, ac- 
knowledged that in all human probability it 
would never come again. And she told herself 
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she hoped it never would, for it was he who 
must pay its price, not she. 

This was in her best moments; there were 
others, but upon those it is not necessary to 
dwell. She suffered ; and no one is always just 
or always generous. 

If Margaret saw much and the vision caused 
distrust to be bom within her, Mrs. Dareth was 
by no means blind. She began to feel uneasy, 
and with uneasiness came that desire to justify 
herself which was never very far from her con- 
sciousness. She took out her avowed motives — 
some of them — dressed them in their finest rai- 
ment, and paraded them before Margaret ; but 
she was provokingly uncertain what effect they 
produced. 

**I*m afraid," she sighed one evening when 
Maurice and she were dining together at the 
Sykes' new house on Riverside Drive, ** I'm 
afraid Margaret isn't quite all I thought her.'* 

They had established themselves in what 
Mrs. Sykes called the ** Moorish corner'' of her 
drawing-room, a sort of canopied sofa with a 
general effect of pillows and spangles which 
gave one a rather poor opinion of Moorish 
taste. Conscious that they were much observed, 
Vida Dareth increased the sadness of her ex^ 
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pression. What is the good of concealing a 
secret sorrow with smiles, unless people are 
aware of the sorrow's existence! 

**How do you meanf Maurice asked, not 
expecting or even hoping for a definite answer. 
He had grown accustomed to Mrs. Dareth's way 
of walking around a subject and throwing fresh 
word-veils over it at every step. 

She smiled again, and stretching one bare 
white arm along the back of the sofa, pillowed 
her cheek upon it, looking up at him meanwhile 
from beneath half -opened, heavily lashed eye- 
lids. In the overheated room the air was thick 
and pungent with the perfumes the women 
guests used rather too profusely. It was all 
a little garish, a little too strongly emphasised ; 
there was too much warmth, too much per- 
fumery, too much ornamentation — and too 
much abandon in Mrs. Dareth's pose, graceful 
though it was. Maurice bent slightly towards 
her ; he was breathing rapidly. 

Had anyone been so rash as to describe Vida 
Dareth's conduct to her in plain English, she 
would have been greatly shocked, declared her- 
self cruelly misunderstood, and decided that her 
informant must possess a very evil mind. 

**I wish,'* she said in the gentlest, most wist- 
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ful of tones, **I wish I could break myself of 
the habit of idealising people. Heaven knows 
I've suffered enough through it to have learned 
better!*' Her glance strayed, as if involun- 
tarily, to where her husband stood talking to 
their stout middle-aged hostess, the uncertainty 
of whose grammar was equalled only by the 
kindness of her heart. 

There was a long pause ; leaving her husband, 
Mrs. Dareth's eyes sought Maurice's . . . 
sought and held them. He grew a little pale; 
there were moments, moments that were stead- 
ily becoming more frequent, when he found 
their relation almost unendurable. But he be- 
lieved that he could see a promise deepen and 
develop in her soft, lingering gaze. 

That silence must be broken; he spoke at 
random. **Miss Lane seems to me a very de- 
cent sort — ^if she only wasn't so abominably 
homely." 

**Ah, but I believed her so much more than 
that I — a fine sweet woman, and a true friend. ' ' 
Mrs. Dareth's gentle voice curved a trifle on the 
last two words. **I thought she cared, really 
cared for me. She made me think she did.'^ 
It was the first time this idea had entered her 
mind, and she welcomed it effusively. 
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**She seems to have taken rather a fancy to 
Miss Famham. You can't mean, though, that 
she's left you for herf" Maurice was both sur- 
prised and indignant. 

Vida Dareth smiled; wearily, patiently, ca- 
ressingly. 

**If that were all,'* she said in a tone which 
matched her glance, *4f that were all, I could 
bear it. It's only natural for people to turn 
from the sad to the happy. And no matter how 
hard one may try to hide one 's heartache from 
the world, it's impossible not to let friends — 
or those whom one believes to be one 's friends 
— have an occasional glimpse of it. And then — 
then they go. " 

**Not II" Maurice whispered fervently. 

**No, not you. But you're . . . different." 
The tenderness deepened in her voice and eyes. 

She wore a filmy, rainbow-hued scarf which 
had slipped off her shoulders. One end lay over 
her arm in a way that enabled Maurice to take 
and hold her hand unobserved. He pressed 
the little fingers, and saw her bosom rise arid 
fall with the quickened breath. An almost ir- 
resistible desire to kiss the soft round throat 
swept over him. Only the presence of the other 
guests enforced restraint. 
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Mrs. Dareth thoroughly enjoyed that mo- 
ment. 

Maurice's head was swimming; but he still 
remembered those others and for Vida's sake 
he managed to keep up the appearance of a 
mere idle conversation by saying somewhat 
shakily : * * And Miss Famham f ' ' 

She was half consciously annoyed; why 
couldn't he stay quiet and let her imagine 

** Sylvia is very sweet,'' she replied wist- 
fully. **But then she's young and quite un- 
sophisticated. I suppose her mind too will be 
poisoned before long — ^like Margaret's." 

He scarcely heard what she said. Her fin- 
gers lightly returned his pressure; that thrill 
obliterated all else. And again he answered at 
random, not caring whether there were any 
sense in his words or not: *^Is she like the 
rest?" 

Vida Dareth turned slightly, with one of the 
too slow, too sinuous movements she so care- 
fully cultivated. The fashions of that day left 
little to the imagination, and her gown was cut 
in the extreme of the prevailing mode. * * Yes ; 
I used to believe her kind and good— that she 
thought no evil ..." 

As her voice trailed into silence there came a 
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stir of general departure among the gnests. 
She gave Maurice's hand a swift clasp which 
perfectly matched her glance of f arewell, and 
was gliding across the polished floor to join the 
rest of the company when she met her husband's 
gaze. An instant she flinched. For in it there 
was an irony she could not understand, an irony 
which, despite her reason, her sense of her own 
hard-won security, chilled her with a queer, in- 
explicable dread. 

Nevertheless, she had not only enjoyed her- 
self, but restored that feeling of blamelessness 
without which she could not be content, and 
which Margaret's dear-eyed scrutiny had some- 
how disturbed. 

So whole and sound was it that she even ven- 
tured to take it out and show it to Margaret 
herself. They met at the Fifty-ninth Street en- 
trance to the Park a few days subsequent to 
Mrs. Sykes's dinner. Margaret had been for 
one of the long, brisk walks which were her 
favourite panacea for the blues, or for any 
symptom of that envious bitterness she 
dreaded more than anything else. We often 
hear and read about the **test of character" by 
success ; yet is it in truth half so severe a one 
as that made by failure? To stand aside and 
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watch others win, yet keep the ability sincerely 
to applaud their triumphs, never trying to be- 
little them or to detract from them, never hint- 
ing or even thinking that they are due to luck 
or favouritism, never letting wounded pride, 
small jealousies, hurt ambition sour and de- 
stroy one's appreciation of others* work, others' 
victories — is this nothing? Margaret Lane had 
failed, both as a writer and as a woman. She 
knew the dangers of such failure and did not 
deem herself exempt. 

Mrs. Dareth stopped her taxi-cab at the curb. 
**0h, Margaret dear, do get in and come home 
to tea with me I I *m perfectly exhausted. * * 

**What have you been doing to get so tired f* 
Margaret asked, accepting the invitation and 
taking a seat in the cab. She was ready to wel- 
come any diversion of thought. 

**My dear, I've made seventeen calls! 
Thank heaven, nearly everybody was out ! * ' 

**Why call on them if you didn't want to see 
themf inquired Margaret. **It seems such a 
waste of time. ' ' 

This heretical remark quite shocked Mrs. 
Dareth, in whose circle calling was still a part 
of the social order. "But, my dear Margaret, 
I had to/* 
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**Wliy did you have tof ^' Margaxet pushed 
the point. 

* * Well — - ' ' Vida Dareth paused, perplexed. 
Then as she dismissed the cab and went up the 
high stoop of the brownstone house her husband 
refused to alter into an American basement, she 
added in the tone of one announciag an indis- 
putable fact, **I had to because most of them 
were party calls. Goodness, how tired I am ! * ' 

**The trouble with you, Vida,'* Margaret 
said, drawing off her gloves and speaking in 
a half-jesting way which softened her words, 
"the trouble with you is that you haven't any- 
thing to do.'* 

Mrs. Dareth had thrown herself into an easy 
chair, but this amaziag statement caused her to 
sit up with a jerk. "Nothing to do I Why, 
Margaret, how can you say such a thing f 

"Because it's exactly what I mean. Nothing 
to do that's worth doing or that's any satisfac- 
tion to you after it's done." 

The appearance of the tea-tray restored Mrs. 
Dareth 's mental equilibrium. 

"My dear, I'm busy from morning to night," 
she declared rebukingly. 

"Busy, yes. But What are your plans 

for tOr-morrow, for instance?" 
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Vida Dareth considered a moment. **Well, 
my manicure comes in the morning, and then 
I'm going to Mrs. Hilton's for lunch and auc- 
tion. I almost wish I wasn't — ^I ought to go to 
the dressmaker's and besides, they play for 
such awfully high stakes, I'll be a wreck by 
the time I get home. In the evening — ^let mie 
think — oh, the Grays are taking me to see 
*Tippety-Tip' at the Frivolity." 

Margaret smiled. ** You've proved my case 
yourself." 

Mrs. Dareth considered a moment. ^^But 
what can you do with yourself if you don't go 
around like other people f ' ' That ever-present 
desire for approbation was not unmixed with 
truth as she added: **I know I'm often bored 
to death. We're not rich enough for the really 
smart set — and anyway, they only do the same 
things on a more elaborate scale. ' ' 

Margaret shook her head. **If I'm not very 
much mistaken, that's only half true. I've met 
a few of those women and know something 
about others. They've changed a good deal in 
the last dozen years. They're developing a 
social conscience — they do things. The Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Blind, the Big Sisters, the suffrage movement 



^ 
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— ^they've learned how to work, Vida, and that*s 
what a great many of your class still need to 
be taught." 

**I don't think that sort of interference and 
making yourself conspicuous is a bit ladylike,*' 
replied Mrs. Dareth in a tone of superiority. 
**I'm sure I don't want a vote — ^what earthly 
good would it do mef Besides, it's men's busi- 
ness to look after such things, and strong- 
minded women are always disagreeable and 
never know how to put on their clothes. Of 
course," she added hastily, ** there are excep- 
tions." 

**You were bom at least twenty years too 
late," Margaret answered lightly. ** That's 

why you're so bored and " She checked 

herself. She had been about to add ^^and dis- 
contented." 

Mrs. Dareth bit her lip. **You're altogether 
wrong," she exclaimed sharply. **I only want 
to have a good time — ^why shouldn't If I'm 
young and pretty now. After a while it will be 
too late. I want fun and excitement — ^yes, and 
admiration too! I don't want the work you 
talk about as though it were a godsend ; I want 
to be amused." She clenched her little hands 
with an abrupt^ feverish movement. Some 
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nerve, long tense, had snapped at Margaret's 
touch. **And I will have a good time — I will, 
I Willi' ^ Her pose was rigidly erect now, very 
unlike her usual graceful languor. * * So long as 
my youth lasts I mean to enjoy myself. When 
I'm old and wrinkled and ugly *' She shiv- 
ered, and was silent. 

Margaret made no reply. That unexpected 
outburst had taught her much — ^had taught 
something, perhaps, to Vida Dareth. For the 
first time she had openly acknowledged the 
dread which hung like a dark cloud in the back- 
ground of her mind — dread of the swift, inex- 
orable passing of the years. What could age 
bring to her, save misery! When the wrinkles 
could no longer be avoided, when her figure had 
lost its lithe grace, her eyes faded and grown 
dim ... 

Sitting alone after Margaret had gone, she 
thought of the future with impotent rebellion. 
She must grow old — she, who so far had always 
contrived to escape from the unpleasant. Al- 
ready the battle with middle-age had begun — 
the battle which sooner or later would end in 
inevitable defeat. And again she clenched her 
hands as though clutching something that was 
being torn from her grasp. 
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The present at least was hers; and her 
thoughts flew to Maurice with a new frightened 
craving for his companionship, for fresh as- 
surance of his adoration. Yes, he adored her; 
though it was of course a perfectly respectful, 
distant worship — ^a sort of Dante and Beatrice 
affair. She had repeated this to herself so often 
she almost believed it. But on the far horizon 
of her conscious mind was joy that she could 
wield the power of sex, and an eager determina- 
tion to make use of it while it was vet hers. 
For the darkness was creeping steadily, ruth- 
lessly onward. 



Chapteb Sighth 

Mabgabet had not been far wrong in her anal- 
ysis of Sylvia's mental state. What she had, 
however, failed to take into sufficient acconnt 
was the young girPs very natural enjoyment of 
the situation, her sense that she was moving 
through a romantic drama in which hers was 
the heroine's part. 

Sylvia felt quite sure that Maurice would 
eventually ask her to marry him; but of the 
extent of Dr. Macneven's admiration she was 
not at all certain. Consequently, with that per- 
versity which is not merely feminine but also 
human, she was rather more interested in the 
doctor than in Maurice, and wished that they 
might meet more frequently. She would per- 
haps have done something to bring about this 
desired result had she not been very innocent, 
in the old-fashioned meaning of the word which 
makes it nearly synonymous with ignorance. 
For sudi innocence with its pervasive dread of 
the unknown defies the conventionalities only 
in popular fiction. She agreed enthusiastically 
with everything he said, no matter how vague 
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her notion of its import, and managed to con- 
vey the impression that she had lacked oppor- 
tnnity rather than intelligence or sympathy. 

With each encounter he seemed to her more 
and more, as he had during that first long talk 
of theirs, a being from another world— a world 
whose ideas and standards were unlike any 
with which she had ever come in contact. And 
this unfamiliar world was influenced by a re- 
ligion of which she caught occasional glimpses ; 
a reUgion whose only creed was faith in God 
and Man, whose one commandment was service. 

To her it was all strange still, and bewilder- 
ing. Yet she was conscious that here was 
something better than any of her own somewhat 
materiaUstic dreams. 

She understood that Alan Macneven was 
fighting disease, social injustice, death. Her 
limited imagination could form no picture of 
the details of the conflict, but she felt that his 
was a career which any heroine might proudly 
share. Her conception of warfare was prin- 
cipally a matter of flags and trumpets; dust, 
poor food, humdrum routine, and exhausting 
marches never entered into her mental vision. 

And all the while she was growing more and 
more dissatisfied with the conditions of her own 
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life, more and more given to fits of petulance 
and ill-temper at home. The daily contrast of 
its small economies and deprivations with the 
comparative lavishness of Vida Dareth and 
Vida Dareth 's friends, who were all at least 
moderately well off, made her consider her own 
lot a very hard one. Service, self-sacrifice had 
to do only with the flags and trumpets; they 
were something quite apart from the small 
commonplaces of every-day existence. So she 
told herself, but conscience now and then 
pricked denial, and the prickings irritated 
her. 

**My hands might be pretty if I didn't have 
to do such an awful lot of dusting,'* she ex- 
claimed one day in an injured tone, coming 
into the dining-room where her mother was 
busy setting the lunch table, it being the maid 's 
* * afternoon out. ' ' 

Mrs. Farnham, a little woman with scanty 
grey hair and a deprecating maoner, turned 
away to hide the sudden twitching of her lips. 
She was one of those American mothers who 
kneel to their children — a type which, happily, 
is fast becoming obsolete. 

**I'm sorry, dearie,' ' she replied in the hesi- 
tating way habitual to her. **I didn't think — 
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of course, you must keep your hands nice. And 
I can do the parlour just as well as not. ' ' 

Sylvia had the grace to pause and feel un- 
comfortable. **Well, it's a shame either of us 
should be obliged to do servants' work.'* 

Exactly why it was a shame she would have 
found it troublesome to specify. 

Mrs. Famham sighed. She was remember- 
ing a time during Sylvia's youth when for the 
child's sake she had done work much heavier 
than dusting — and not minded it in the least. 

'^You're not fit for that sort of thing, dearie, 
I know," she said; and added a little shyly: 
**IVe always believed you were destined to be 
rich some day. You could fill any place.' ' She 
surveyed her pretty daughter with tender pride. 

**I certainly don't mean to stay poor if lean 
possibly help it, ' ' announced the girl emphatic- 
ally, as she shut the silver drawer with a jerk. 

Mrs. Famham summoned her courage to say 
what had been in her thoughts for some time. 
**Then you mustn't fall in love with a poor 
man, dearie. ' ' She paused to bring in the cups, 
and presently went on: **This Mr. Maurice, 
now — ^has he any money?" 

Sylvia accepted the implication. **No; but 
he has prospects. ' 
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Over the mother's face, worn with the long 
years of ceaseless struggle to make ends meet, 
marked by the lingering death of one hope after 
another, there came an expression tragic in its 
intimation of bitter knowledge. 

**Your father, '* she said quietly, '*had * pros- 
pects^ when I married him/' 

** Well, I don't want to marry Mr. Maurice,'' 
Sylvia declared. **And I can't help it if 

he " She broke off with a laugh and a 

blush. 

Mrs. Famham was pleased but not surprised. 
What more natural than that Sylvia should be 
wooed f And confidence was very sweet to this 
humble little woman who felt that her only child 
was daily slipping further and further away 
from her. Nor could she guess then how soon 
the time was to come when her belief that Mau- 
rice was in love with Sylvia would prove a 
stumbling-block between her daughter and her- 
self. 

The immediate result of this brief conference 
was that Mrs. Famham added the care of the 
parlour and Sylvia's room to her already long 
list of duties; she would have scrubbed the 
floors cheerfully could she thereby have made 
the girl better satisfied with her home. Ulti- 
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matdy it inflnenoed Sylvia when she made the 
ehoioe iriiich decided the entire course of her 



She had said she did not intend to many 
Manrioe, but to her it seemed an unquestionable 
fact that she must and would finally marry 
someone, and she knew it to be the exceptional 
girl who cannot count her offers on the fingers 
of one hand. She was too young not to con- 
sider herself exceptional, but her opportuni- 
ties, she felt, were unusually few. Wandering 
from Maurice, her thoughts went straight to 
Dr. Macneven. 

"Alan"; she rather liked the name. He was 
always busy — ^he must have a very large prac- 
tice. And so clever a man might become — ^well, 
almost anything! If he should specialise f 
Perhaps he did. She had a confused recollec- 
tion of having heard that it is specialists who 
make the most money. 

She paused at the comer of Thirty-fourth 
Street, waiting for the traffic signal. She was 
on her way to Vida Dareth's, walking, not for 
exercise or pleasure, but because the 'bus fare 
is ten cents. How nice it would be to be able 
to call a hansom and drive up the Avenue I 
Some day, perhaps, if all went well, she 
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**Good afternoon, Miss Famham. Are you 
shopping, or only out for a walkf 

Sylvia started, turned, saw Dr. Macneven 
standing at her side, and blushed furiously. 
His appearance just then, fitting in as it did 
with her thoughts, wrecked her self-possession, 
and she would have shown herself mortifyingly 
dumb and embarrassed had not the traffic po- 
licemen unwittingly rescued her by blowing 
their whistles. 

* * Now look out I *' exclaimed the doctor, pilot- 
ing her across the street and wondering why 
his innocent question had so disconcerted her. 

The moment's respite was enough to permit 
Sylvia to regain her lost composure. **I'm on 
my way to Mrs. Dareth's.'' 

**So am I,^' returned the doctor. ** Julius 
telephoned me he'd be home early this after- 
noon, so I'm going there to have a talk with 
him about our bill.*' 

Sylvia looked puzzled; she associated the 
word **bilP' only with unpaid debts, and she 
repeated doubtfully: **Your billf' 

**Yes, haven't you heard of it? We think we 
may be able to get it passed this session," Dr. 
Macneven explained. 

** Nobody's told me a word about it." 
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Though still perplexed, Sylvia was beginning 
to see a gleam of light. 

**Why, it's a bill creating a TniTn'Tmini wage 
for women in certain industries. Poor souls, 
they need it ! ' * 

This was all Greek to Sylvia, so she ex- 
claimed: **How interesting! I wonder why 
Vida's never mentioned itT' 

**I don't believe she knows anything about 
it," the doctor responded. **She doesn't like 
to hear people discuss unpleasant facts, you 
know. Dareth himself hasn't been mixed up in 
it long, but several of us — Brainerd, Cavanagh, 
Devlin Morris, Venham, Mailing, and two or 
three more— have been fighting for years to get 
it through. Next Wednesday night we're to 
have a big meeting — Robert Cavanagh 's financ- 
ing it — and I want Dareth to persuade some of 
his political friends to come. A few of the 
unions are backing us up, but we'll need every 
bit of help we can lay our hands on." 

Sylvia looked at him with increased respect. 
For several of the men whose names he had 
mentioned belonged to that social and financial 
aristocracy she constantly read about in the 
only section of the newspaper to which she ever 
gave much attention. She had a fleeting 
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glimpse of possibilities so brilliant they dazzled 
her. And she thanked her lucky stars that she 
had on her most becoming hat. 

** Will it be a very large meeting!'' she asked, 
clinging to the only portion of the subject she 
understood. For what a minimum wage might 
be she hadn't the least idea. 

He chuckled gleefully; this bill was a long- 
cherished project of his, and he was full of 
hope and enthusiasm. ^'I think so. Mary 
Dean's to speak for the women themselves, 
Cavanagh for the consumer, Sydney Farrell for 
the manufacturer, and I'm going to say a few 
words on the medical side of the case." 

**Who is Mary Deanf" asked Sylvia, pri- 
vately very much bewildered. 

**She used to be a factory worker. But she 
started and led a strike some time ago and did 
it so successfully that they made her an or- 
ganizer. Now she's quite a personage. A 
splendid woman — pure grit clean through." 

Sylvia fairly gasped. To admire a strike- 
leader . . . ! Why, weren't such people all 
anarchists and dynamiters 1 

This time her amazement was obvious; it 
amused the doctor, even while its ingenuousness 
gave her an added charm, and he could not 
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resist the temptation to continue :** The fact is, 
I'm quite elated over this chance of speaking 
from the same platform with her.'' 

Sylvia rushed for the opening. **Are you 
going to deliver a long speech!" 

The naivete of this brought another smile to 
his lips. How young she was — and how sweet I 
Could anything be more lovely than that curve 
of her pink cheek which the brown fur collar 
caressed ! And those soft, perplexed blue eyes, 
in whose depths lay the unconscious promises 
of womanhood! A feeling strong and tender 
and poignant fiUe'd the doctor's heart and ran 
swift and warm through his veins. He could 
not look away from her; and he found it sud- 
denly difficult to control his voice. 

** About thirty minutes," he said a little too 
evenly. **I'll have to condense a good deal, of 
course." 

* * I wish I could hear it ! " Sylvia exclaimed, 
only meaning to be agreeable and feeling quite 
sure that ladies didn't attend such affairs, 
whatever ex-factory girls might do. 

**Well, why don't you come! Miss Lane's to 
be there, and you can sit with her. Afterwards 
I'll join you and take you both home," eagerly 
suggested the doctor, to whom this proposal, 
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80 startling to Sylvia, was altogether common- 
place. 

**rd like it very much, but won't there be an 
awful crowd f she faltered. 

**0h no. Besides, we're going to reserve a 
few seats for specially invited guests, and I can 
get you one of those. I'll speak to Miss Lane 
this evening and ask her to look out for you." 

Alan Macneven would hardly have been able, 
just then, to explain his insistence, though had 
he thought of it an hour or two later, he could 
have found a reason for it readily enough. But 
he was a man too absorbed in his work, as well 
as far too healthy-minded, to be much given 
to self -analysis. He knew he wanted Sylvia to 
attend that meeting ; and he did not ask why. 

She agreed, with a pleasant feeling of doing 
something rather adventurous, and they made 
the necessary arrangements as they turned east- 
ward towards Mrs. Dareth's house. 

** Are you coming to Vida's dinner on the six- 
teenth!" Sylvia inquired while they went up 
the stoop. ** She's giving it for those Chicago 
people, you know." 

That dinner loomed large on Sylvia's 
horizon. She was to have a new gown for it, 
which in itself was An Event. 
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* * She 's asked me. And I ^m coming if I possi- 
bly can. But you know how it is — ^I'm never 
sure what I'll be able to do.'' He found him- 
self hoping with surprising fervour that this 
time his plans might not be interfered with. 

Sylvia, of course, was aware in a general way 
that a physician was liable to be called off at 
any moment, but hers had always been the 
patient's point of view. To be in danger of 
being prevented from going to a dinner-party ! 
How perfectly horrid ! She felt very sorry for 
the doctor. 

**Is Mrs. Dareth at home, Jane!" she said 
pleasantly to the trim maid who opened the 
door. 

* * Yes 'm. She 's in her sittin '-room, I guess. ' ' 
The maid's tone was civil, but a little sulky. 
Miss Famham did not customarily speak quite 
so pleasantly as she had on this occasion. 

**And Mr. Dareth?" added the doctor. 

* * Mr. Dareth sent word, sir, that if you come 
you was to be asked please to wait a few min- 
utes. Will I show you upstairs to the library, 
sir?" The change from civility to defer- 
ence was as marked as Jane dared permit it 
to be. 

**0h, you needn't trouble, Jane; I'll take care 
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of Dr. Macneven/' Sylvia interposed confi- 
dently. 

* * Very well, ma 'am. ' ' 

Jane vanished ; Dr. Macneven slipped off his 
overcoat and followed Sylvia, who, greatly 
pleased at this chance to show how very much 
at home she was, ran lightly on ahead. The 
door of the sitting-room was not quite shut; 
Sylvia tapped gently, entering almost at the 
same moment with the doctor close behind 
her. 

But they had taken only a few steps forward 
when both stopped short. Sylvia uttered 
neither sound nor cry. She stood silent, mo- 
tionless. And she grew white to the very Ups. 

On her favourite sofa near the fire sat Mrs. 
Dareth and beside her, holding her two hands 
in his, was Noel Maurice. As they entered he 
murmured fervently words they did not catch. 
And he covered with kisses the hands she made 
no faintest attempt to draw away. 

Urged by an instinctive desire to protect Syl- 
via, the doctor moved quickly in front of her. 
And at the sound Mrs. Dareth looked up. 
Maurice heard nothing. 

'^Sylvia!'' 

The exclamation broke sharply from Vida 
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Bareth's lips. Snatching back her hands she 
sprang to her f eet, all her languid self -satisfac- 
tion gone for the moment. But although she 
had cried the girl's name it was upon the man 
that her gaze fastened. 

Maurice too was on his feet now; and like 
Mrs. Darethy he stared fixedly at the doctor. 
Some curious instinct made them both treat 
Sylvia as a negligible quantity. 

Vida Dareth's exclamation was followed by 
a silence which weighed upon the room like a 
leaden pall. There was not a sound save the 
ticking of the French clock on the mantel. She 
caught herself counting the strokes; one, two; 
one, two. She wanted to think, to defend her- 
self, to find some plausible explanation; she 
would have secretly despised any other woman 
for being unable to carry off gracefully a sim- 
ilar situation. She moistened her dry lips, 
striving to speak ; she could only count silently, 
one, two; one, two. 

And it was Sylvia who broke that intolerable 
stillness. Sylvia, who of them all had least at 
stake. 

**The door — ^wasn't shut,'' she said. 

Dr. Macneven put a compelling hand on her 
arm. 
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**Come away — come out of this house at 
once/' he commanded. 

An instant Sylvia wavered. Then a sob rose 
in her throat, forcing her to speech she never 
ceased to regret. 

**Why did you lie to me?" she cried. **Why 
did you lie to me — ^both of you ! ' ' 

Those broken phrases told the doctor much. 
His brain worked lightning-swift; he saw and 
grasped, not the whole truth but a goodly por- 
tion of it. He could not touch the woman; he 
strode over to the man. 

**You cur!'' he muttered grimly. **You 
filthy cur!" 

And he struck Noel Maurice across the face 
with his open hand. 

For a second Maurice staggered backward, 
breathless, cowed. His cheek bore a bright 
scarlet mark. Then with an inarticulate 
animal-like snarl of rage he sprang at his as- 
sailant. 

But Mrs. Dareth caught his arm. 

**NoelI The servants! For Heaven's 
saK6 ... 

He yielded, not unwilling, perhaps, to be paci- 
fied. So at least the doctor read his expres- 
sion. 
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**Yon know/' said Dr. Macneven, ** yon know 
where yon can always find me/' 

He looked steadily at the other man, waiting ; 
nndistnrbed, the clock ticked on, one, two ; one, 
two. 

Fnrtively Manrice licked his dry lips, bnt he 
said nothing. And now the doctor tnmed to 
Sylvia. 

**Miss Famham . . .f 

With a gesture not unlike that of a frightened 
child she slipped her hand through his arm, and 
they went together out of the room. Dr. Mac- 
neven closed the door behind them, as though 
shutting some unclean thing away out of sight. 
So, without another word, they left the house. 

But they had gone only a very little way when 
the tears Sylvia had been trying to check broke 
forth. And she never, quite knew how it was 
that she found herself in the comer of a taxi- 
cab, free to sob her heart out if she wished. 

Her lacerated vanity ached and throbbed, and 
the shock had made her a trifle hysterical. She 
believed her pangs those of wounded love. 
Noel Manrice it was who had now become unat- 
tainable and therefore desirable. While she 
imagined that he was hers if she wanted him, 
she could regard him dispassionately. Now 
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he had been taken from her, and by Vida 
Dareth. . . . 

By Vida Dareth! Sylvia was not clever or 
experienced enough to see the truth as the doc- 
tor had done. She only felt vaguely, resent- 
fully, that she had been tricked and laughed at 
— ^treated as though she were a mere silly child. 
And now she was crying like one— she was so 
young that she was ashamed of her youth. 
They had lied, lied, lied to her ! Maurice, whom 
she had thought a model of chivalry; Vida, to 
whom she had given such ardent admiration, 
who talked so beautifully about friendship ! 

Dr. Macneven, sitting there with averted eyes, 
judged the intensity of her feeling by his own ; 
and so exaggerated it hugely. His helplessness 
made him wretched ; what comfort could he who 
was nothing to her offer, that would not seem 
an insult f Yet her every muffled little sob tore 
his heart-strings. 
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It had been simple enough for Dr. Macneven 
to walk straight out of Mrs. Dareth's house, 
but their relationship could not be terminated 
so easily. What excuse was he to make to 
Julius f Frankness was the very breath of life 
to Alan Macneven, and here he found himself 
involved in a situation where frankness was im- 
possible. For however it might work out if 
treated as an academic question of ethics, he 
knew he could no more tell Dareth what he had 
seen than he could permit the affair to go on 
without some attempt at interference. 

His first thoughts had all been for Sylvia and 
her probable disgust, humiliation, shattered il- 
lusions; Mrs. Dareth 's conduct appeared to him 
only in its possible effect upon the girl. And 
he had learned what an important factor in his 
own life was her feeling for Maurice. Had her 
discovery of the double game the artist had been 
playing broken her heart or merely hurt her 
pride f That was the question which tormented 
Dr. Macneven, for he believed his future weal 
or woe hung upon the answer. 

141 
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Even if she did not care for Maurice, what 
must it not have meant to her to have such a 
scene, with all its ugly implications, thrust upon 
herf Or was she, could she be blind to them, 
conscious only of an indefinite outrage to her 
maiden dignity f He tried to put himself in her 
place, and found the result bewildering. 

It was inevitable that through his idealisa- 
tion of Sylvia the doctor should see Maurice 
in even darker hues than righteously belonged 
to him. Her cry, **Why did you lie to mef 
rang in his ears, accusing and condemning both 
the man and the woman. For like many an- 
other and wiser man, Alan Macneven was thrall 
to a pair of soft eyes in whose depths he fancied 
he could discern all the qualities of noblest 
womanhood. He knelt to a divinity he had him- 
self created. 

Sylvia's face and form were enshrined in his 
heart; he did not know that his imagination 
had endowed her with the mind and soul of an- 
other woman. 

Meantime, the problem of his own future 
relations with Julius Dareth and Julius Dar- 
eth's wife clamoured for immediate solution. 
To telephone an excuse for his non-appearance 
on that eventful afternoon had been easy 
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enough; continually to refuse to come to Dar- 
eth^s house would certainly end in Dareth's in- 
sisting on an explanation, and then there might 
and would be all sorts of complications. He 
was not a skilful liar, and he swore inwardly 
at what he termed **the whole infernal busi- 
ness/' 

But though this might give him a certain 
amount of mental relief it was not a guide to 
action. The thing might have been simpler had 
he believed Mrs. Dareth to be what is tech- 
nically called **a guilty woman.'' His knowl- 
edge, however, at once of human nature and of 
her type, made him regard this as highly im- 
probable. It was the very fact that she was 
safe in her varied treachery to Julius and Syl- 
via — treachery of word and spirit — ^which most 
disgusted him. And it seemed detestable hypoc- 
risy even to think of meeting her in ordinary 
social intercourse with the memory between 
them of that moment when they stood 
silent, facing each other across the quiet 
room. . . • 

Suddenly came an idea, like a ray of light 
flashing athwart the darkness. Margaret had of 
late been a good deal with Mrs. Dareth; Mar- 
garet might know something about the relative 
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positions of those three — anyway, it would be 
a comfort just to see and talk with her. It was 
nine o'clock one stormy evening when the doctor 
came to this decision, and a quarter of an hour 
had not elapsed before he entered the familiar 
room. 

Margaret received him with her usual quiet 
welcome; one cannot through long years 
bravely face disappointment after disappoint- 
ment without acquiring a fair amount of self- 
control. She motioned him to his customary 
chair and he sank gratefully into its comfort- 
able hollows. In this lamp-lit, homelike room 
all things took on for him a more normal as- 
pect. He could rest here, mentally as well as 
physically. 

**Well, what have you been doing with your- 
self lately f he asked as a way of opening the 
conversation and perhaps starting it upon the 
road he wanted it to follow. 

**I've been frivolling, ' ' she replied, and 
added smilingly but not quite truthfully, **I 
thought if I went about a little I might find an 
idea for a new story. My brain's squeezed 
dry.'' 

**I suppose the last is selling splendidly!" 

It was with a pang that she realised the per- 
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functoriness of that question. Not so would he 
have asked it only a few weeks ago. 

But she responded quietly : * * Oh yes. People 
seem to like it and all the worth while critics 
are as politely contemptuous as usual. They're 
perfectly right; the thing's trash, of course.'' 
She paused a moment and then went on in a 
tone rigorously kept casual: **You're doing 
some frivolling yourself! Vida tells me you're 
coming to her dinner on the sixteenth." 

**I — don't know." Dr. Macneven hesitated; 
and plunged. * * See here, Margaret. You 're a 
clever woman; what do you think of Mrs. 
Darethf" 

Our friend Alan was no diplomatist. 

She looked at him searchingly while nebulous 
doubts, half-formed suspicions swarmed into 
her mind. Only to gain time did she question : 
* * You mean — seriously ? ' ' 

**Yes." He met her eyes squarely. **Yes, 
very seriously. ' ' 

But again her reply was an interrogation; 
if it acknowledged it also made reservations. 
**What have you seen, Alanf " 

The desire to be frank was almost irresistible ; 
old habit too tugged hard, yet still he fenced : 
'^Enough to make me think there must be some- 
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thing — some sort of flirtation — ^between her and 
that" — ^his tone became bitter— ** and that fel- 
low Maurice. ' ' 

She knew that if this man with all his robust 
faith in human nature had been forced to sus- 
picion the compelling cause must be strong in- 
deed. She answered reluctantly : * * I Ve thought 
so myself, once or twice. ' ' 

He caught swift hold on a barely perceptible 
inflection in her voice. **Then you never be- 
lieved in his . . . attentions ... to Miss Fam- 
hamf 

Urged on by habit and impulse, he did not 
divine whither his words were leading them. 
But the woman knew. And for a terrible in- 
stant temptation gripped and shook her. . . . 

She forced a **No'' through unsteady lips. 

Then Dr. Macneven's wrath surged forward 
over the barriers he had erected to check it. 
**The hound! I'd like to thrash him within an 
inch of his life! Did he never think what it 

might mean Oh, he 's an attractive fellow, 

and he knows it well enough! How dared he 
act as if he wanted to make her care for him? 
Just think of the harm '^ 

He paused abruptly. And Margaret knew 
that without realising it he was questioning her. 
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She gave him one swift glance; and the hun- 
ger, the unconscious entreaty in his eyes were 
like acid poured upon her sore heart. He was 
asking her for hope — asking her what she 
thought of his chance of succeeding with an- 
other woman. And she who could read Syl- 
via's character so well knew how great a help 
such hope might be to him. Belief in his ulti- 
mate victory might half win his battle— and it 
was she who must place this weapon in his 
hand! She, whose dearest joy such triumph 
would annihilate. For she had no delusions. 
Alan might, and if he thought about it at all, 
probably did believe that their friendship 
would survive even his marriage; but she knew 
better. And the temptation which had shaken 
her before gripped her now with redoubled 
strength. Why should she sign her own deatH- 
warrantf 

If Fate did not so often require us to re- 
spond to her demands on the instant, remorse 
would play a comparatively small part in our 
lives. 

It seemed long, but it was really only a mo- 
ment before Margaret spoke. And in that 
brief moment which was all that was allowed 
her, she had made the great decision. 
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** Fortunately, he didn't do any harm,'* she 
said slowly, staring at the empty grate with 
unseeing eyes. ** Sylvia was flattered, of 
course, buf — the words came tonelessly from 
stiff, reluctant lips — **but she doesn't care for 
him/' 

It was done; whether for good or for evil, 
she had given him the weapon, the hope he 
craved ; it was his now, past recall. She heard 
his long deep breath of relief ; she did not look 
at him, but some sixth sense told her of the 
light that had come into his eyes. And she 
felt sick, and very cold. 

** Sometimes, ' ' Alan Macneven said slowly 
and a little shyly, ** sometimes it seems as 
though a girl like that — one so sweet and inno- 
cent, so — so flower-like — possesses a sort of in- 
stinct which warns her. You remember the old 
superstition about the hazel rod that could find 
hidden water f 

And Margaret understood; understood far 
more and far better than the doctor dreamed. 
Not for nothing had she learned through long 
years to adapt herself to his every mood, to 
read every shadow which crossed his face, 
every twitch of nostril or eyelid. She saw that 
he had identified pretty Sylvia with his ideal 
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woman; only she did not suspect how much 
she herself had done towards moulding that 
ideal, and so something of the irony of it all 
escaped even her. 

But the doctor's last words must be replied 
to. 

** Perhaps Miss Famham felt Mr. Maurice's 
insincerity without realising it.'' There was 
no life in the rather banal phrase. Suddenly 
Margaret saw a way of at least momentary es- 
cape. **By the bye, Alan, are you going to 
Vida Dareth's dinner?" 

Neither remembered that the question had 
already been asked; and answered. 

**I don't know. The truth is, Margaret, I'm 
in a fix. I don't see my way clear at all. I 
can't meet Mrs. Dareth just casually after what 
happened, and if I don't go there, Julius will 
insist on explanations. ' ' 

** Especially now, with this wage bill coming 
up." Margaret felt as though she were being 
permitted to breathe again. **You know he's 
gone in for it mainly to please you. He 'd never 
have bothered with it if you hadn't urged 
him." 

What it was that had happened she did 
not inquire. He had let the phrase slip 
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and she was more than willing to pass it 
over. 

**I'm not so sure about that. Anyhow, he 
is in for it, and IVe already disappointed him 
once. I hate making excuses ! ' ' 

**You know you don't do it particularly 
well, either. Your very best friend couldn't call 
you a really fluent liar. ' ' She was forcing her- 
self to smile and speak lightly. Every quiver- 
ing nerve dreaded a recurrence of the former 
subject. 

He laughed with the genuine amusement she 
had striven to feign. He had great faith in 
Margaret's discernment. She had lifted a 
weight from his heart, and he did not suspect 
that it was crushing her own. 

**I'm sorry you've such a poor opinion of 
my talents," he said gaily. *' Still, I don't 
think you're what anyone would term an expert 
prevaricator, yourself! Personally, I don't be- 
lieve you could fool an infant in arms." Then, 
after a pause and with renewed seriousness : 
**It is something of an impasse, isn't it!" 

"Of course, I'm pretty much in the dark." 
If only this blessed respite might last a little 
longer I She wondered with an odd detachment 
whether her voice and manner were anywhere 
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near as natural as she tried to make them. ^'I 
don't know just what the situation is.'' 

* * Nor I, ' ' he answered frankly. * * I think I Ve 
worked out part of it, but I can't even make 
a guess at Julius 's point of view. " He stopped ; 
for suddenly there came rushing through his 
mind phrases almost forgotten, phrases once 
uttered by Julius Dareth. **You're talking 
about something you don't understand — there 
are matters that can't be explained." How 
much did Dareth himself understand? 

**Then we end," said Margaret, conscious 
that the irony of the words was audible only 
to her own ears, **just about where we began." 

He assented with a shade of gloom which 
could not conceal the inner radiance. **Well, 
I'll have to trust to luck to clear the way. 
Though how I'm going to manage about Julius 
and that meeting — oh, I nearly forgot! Miss 
Famham wants to come and I told her I'd send 
her a ticket for the seat next yours. Then 
when it's over I can take you both home. You 
don't mind, do youf " 

**No, I don't mind," she lied quietly. 

So already and even in this work they had 
together planned and pushed forward, pretty 
Sylvia Famham was to step in between them. 
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And he asked her ^4f she minded" ! The short 
respite was over ; once again the rack was be- 
ing worked by that hand which wonld have let 
itself be bnmed to the bone rather than con- 
sciously give her the smallest pain. 

*'I hope it'll be a decent night!" He hesi- 
tated; then as the clock struck, rose to go. 
**Well, even if we haven't gotten anywhere," 
he added, taking her cold haad in his big warm 
clasp, * 4t 's been a relief to talk the thing over 
with you, friend Margaret." 

**I'm glad," she said simply. And she spoke 
the truth, although she knew whence the greater 
part of that relief had come, and the price at 
which it had been bought. 

Dr. Macneven went whistling down the street, 
a fact of which he became suddenly and some- 
what shamefacedly aware. All the weight of 
his long, hard-working years seemed to have 
been lifted from him; the blood sang in his 
veins, he felt young, strong, full of an almost 
tumultuous joy. For if Sylvia were indeed as 
Margaret had declared her to be, fancy-free, 

why then perhaps ! His imagination spun 

rose-coloured, glittering webs ; he let it revel as 
it would. Sylvia his, to have and to hold, to 
love and to cherish — ^insensibly his thoughts 



^ 
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shaped themselves in the beautiful old phrases. 
And some day, please God, children; his and 
hers. Flower-faces to press against his own, 
little hands to slip confidingly into his. . . . 

His work, children, Sylvia ! Life 's best gifts ; 
was it, could it be possible that they were to 
be so showered upon him? The thought made 
him feel very humble, very unworthy, this 
straightforward, strong-willed maa. 

But golden visions did nothing to clear the 
path directly in front of him, and its numerous 
difficulties were sharply recalled to his mind 
next day by a note from Dareth, which came 
while he was breakfasting. It merely asked 
him to appoint a time when the members of the 
committee might get together to discuss the 
final arrangements for the meeting, now only 
a few days off, yet all through the morning, 
during which patients of every kind came and 
went as usual, it made him conscious in the 
intervals between their visits of that blocked 
road lying before him. As one o'clock ap- 
proached and with it the end of his office hours, 
he found himself looking forward to the com- 
ing escape from the confinement of his rooms 
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as though it meant escape from all his per- . 
plexities. 

And it was then that the small coloured boy 
ushered in the very last of the waiting patients 
— ^Vida Dareth herself. 



Chaptbb Tenth 

Sylvia's fancy for Noel Maurice had been a 
thing well-nigh rootless, which now that its ex- 
istence had become undesirable she was able to 
destroy easily and almost painlessly, congratu- 
lating herself meanwhile upon her strength of 
character. So soon as her tears of mingled rage 
and shame were dried she leaped to the worst 
possible conclusion, gave the worst possible ex- 
planation for the deceit which had been prac- 
tised upon her. 

Yet her ideas were chaotic ; neither by train- 
ing nor temperament was she inclined towards 
clear-cut, definite reasoning. And she had been 
taught that upon certain subjects it was not 
**nice'' to think or to speak straightforwardly. 
Like so many other girls even in this compara- 
tively liberal age, she had been left to pick up 
what information she could from such novels 
and plays as chanced to come her way ; the re- 
sult was a jumble of truth and falsehood which 
was quite as bad as total ignorance . . • and 
perhaps worse. For now it wrapped the whole 
affair in a haze of mystery tinged by a lurid 

166 
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sort of romance. And she was chagrined, 
rather than revolted or pitying. 

It did not take her long to realise how many 
of her pleasures had depended upon Vida Dar- 
eth, and what it would mean to her to shut her- 
self out of that lady's luxurious house. Yet 
how could she condone the injury done her? 
She must act with dignity or lower herself for- 
ever in the eyes of Dr. Macneven, Maurice, and 
Mrs. Dareth. **I wish they didn't know that 
I know I *' was the thought which formed spon- 
taneously in her mind— and recurred more than 
a few times. 

Then there were her mother's timid ques- 
tions to be considered. She could and did dis- 
courage their utterance by peevish replies ; but 
she could not prevent wonderment and a mental 
debate of which she was disagreeably conscious. 
If only she had not declared so positively that 
Maurice was in love with her ! To be obliged 
to confess how complete a fool those two had 

made of her They themselves did not know 

it, wherein lay a grain of comfort I And there 
was that long-anticipated dinner on the six- 
teenth, for which the adorable new gown, now 
hanging in her closet stuffed with tissue paper 
and wrapped in an old sheet, had been bought. 
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Would she ever have a chance to wear it, if she 
broke with Vida Darethf And it was so be- 
coming! 

The afternoon preceding Dr. Macneven^s talk 
with Margaret Lane was a dull grey one, punc- 
tuated with drizzling rain so that Sylvia could 
not even go out and find amusement by looking 
at the shop-windows. She did not know what 
to do with herself. All the days would be long 
now, she reflected bitterly. No more sudden 
invitations over the telephone, no more res- 
taurant teas and luncheons, no more matinees 
and taxi-cabs ; only the monotonous round that 
through Mrs. Dareth 's intervention had been so 
pleasantly interrupted for a time. Sylvia, 
curled up in a big chair, stared sullenly at the 
rain. And boredom held her in its leaden grip. 

Presently footsteps sounded along the hall 
and Mrs. Famham entered. She glanced apolo- 
getically at Sylvia as she sat down and began 
to busy herself with a pile of undarned hose in 
her baske1>-a pile which seemed never to dimin- 
ish, no matter how hard or how long she worked 
over it. 

**What a disagreeable day!** she said, fum- 
bling for an opening topic. 

** Vile,** Sylvia answered shortly. Her moth- 
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er 's appearance and attempt to claim her atten- 
tion had increased her irritability; a fact 
of which she was aware and a little bit 
ashamed. 

A tactful woman would have remained silent ; 
Mrs. Famham waited a minute or two and then 
asked : * * What stockings are you going to wear 
with your new dress, dearie? Have you any 
that'll dof You know I couldn't mend that 
ladder in your last pair of blue silk ones.'* 

Sylvia frowned. **0h yes; I think so.*' 

It was the first time in her life that she had 
failed to take an interest in the clothes question 
and poor Mrs. Farnham felt as though the solid 
ground had suddenly given way under her feet. 
She made another effort to find a conversational 
foothold. 

**I do hope that if Mr. Maurice sends you 
any flowers for the sixteenth, they'll be a kind 
that'll go with your dress," she remarked, re- 
moving the wooden egg from the toe of one of 
Sylvia's stockings and slipping it into another. 
** Violets, now, would be just the thing." 

The girl bit her lip. Every word her mother 
spoke brought up the situation as it existed — 
or as she had believed it existed — ^before she 
opened that fatal door. . 
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**Youneedn*t bother,'* she replied brusquely. 
**He won't send me any.'* 

Mrs. Famham dropped her work. * * Sylvia I 
Do you mean that he's " 

*'0h, for goodness' sake do let me alone, 
mother I There's the bell. I suppose Annie's 
getting dressed, as usual." 

**I'llgo." 

Mrs. Famham adjusted her needle, rose, and 
gathered up her work, glad of the chance to 
escape from the room. She shut the door be- 
hind her, but Sylvia could hear the murmur of 
voices in the hall and listlessly decided that the 
caller must be either the laundry-boy or the 
man with the gas bill. 

Then she caught her mother's words, high- 
pitched and nervous: *' Sylvia's in the parlour. 
Will you go right in f " 

There was an inaudible response, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Dareth walked quietly into 
the room. 

Sylvia was too astonished to move or speak. 
She sat staring wide-eyed at her quondam 
friend; and her breath came short and hur- 
riedly, as though she had been running. 

Vida Dareth paused beside the centre table 
and stood motionless, graceful, and perfectly 
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tumed-out m her trim black cloth suit, a velvet 
toque of the latest fashion crowning her soft 
hair. In one hand she carried a huge muff of 
grey fox fur, while the other, small and deU- 
cately gloved, rested lightly on the table. A 
single exquisite orchid was pinned on her fur 
stole ; the sweet, sensuous perfume she affected 
came faintly to Sylvia's nostrils, bringing with 
it a host of recollections. And the young girl 
knew that she still admired and envied Vida 
Dareth. 

Never quick-witted, she could find no words ; 
it was Mrs. Dareth who spoke first. 

*'So that,'' she said slowly, in the tone of 
one deeply grieved, **so that was what you 
thought of me I " 

An instinct old as humanity brought Sylvia 
to her feet. 

*' What did you expect me to think!" she de- 
manded. With one dexterous sentence Vida 
Dareth had placed her on the defensive. 

**Not — ^that. I supposed you cared for me. 
And I thought that even if you didn't under- 
stand " She paused, and seemed trying to 

control her shaking voice. **I thought that 
even if you didn't understand,'* she repeated, 
**you'd trust me.*' 
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Anger leaped in Sylvia at this reproach. 
Her cheeks flamed and her voice was harsh. 

*^You lied to me. You lied and tricked me 
from the very beginning ! ' ' She fairly flung the 
words into the other woman's face. 

** Sylvia I*' It was a heart-stricken cry. 
**0h, Sylvia, how can you say such a thing! It 
was bad enough at first — when you were hurt 
and angry — ^but now, after youVe had time to 

think !'* She broke off there, with one of 

those appealing little gestures Sylvia had so 
frequently tried to copy. 

**I can't see that time makes any difference, '* 
the girl replied stubbornly. *'It doesn't alter 
the facts — ^the facts I saw with my own eyes." 

Mrs. Dareth sighed. **And it hasn't even 
whispered to you that you might have misin- 
terpreted the facts? Are you so anxious to 
think evil of me? I've always been kind to 

There was just enough truth in her words to 
make them sting. 

**No, it hasn't. The facts were far too 
plain. ' ' Defiance rang in Sylvia 's tone. With- 
out knowing exactly why, she had ignored all 
but the first question. And she felt as though 
she were being rapidly entangled in an Invisible 
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net — ^that to take one step forward would mean 
to slip and stumble. 

For an instant Vida Dareth's heavy white 
eyelids drooped wearily. Then she raised them 
and looked steadily, more reproachfully than 
ever at tiie giri. 

**I supposed/' she said sadly, **I supposed 
that if you had any doubts — and when I didn't 
hear from you, I decided, ah, how reluctantly I 
that you must have some — ^my mere coming 
would be enough to dispel them. Do you im- 
agine for one moment that if I really were the 
vile, deceitful, intriguing woman you're so 
ready to think me, I'd dare come here and face 
youf" 

Sylvia made no answer. Her opinion was 
unshaken, but she did not know how to uphold 
it. 

**I see now," Mrs. Dareth went on slowly, as 
though nerving herself to a distasteful task, 
**I see now that I'll have to explain. I hoped 
it wouldn't be necessary. I'm so fond of you, 
and it does seem as though you ought to under- 
stand, but since you don't " Another of 

those graceful, appealing little gestures, and she 
added: **Dear, won't you please try to under- 
stand!" 
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With every word she spoke she made Sylvia 
feel more completely and more inexplicably in 
the wrong, despite her unaltered conviction 
that she was in the right. She clutched at her 
departing dignity. 

**0f course/' she said stiffly, **rm quite ready 
to listen to anything you may have to say. And 
if you can explain '* 

That was a concession, and they both knew it. 
Five minutes earlier, Sylvia would have de- 
clared explanation entirely impossible. 

**We each owe the other an apology,'* Vida 
Dareth said with a gentleness which was almost 
tender. **You, for so misjudging me; I, for 
making you the victim of my mistake. But 
your debt is the greater ; you judged for your- 
self ; I was deceived. ' ' 

**By whom?" asked Sylvia, honestly puzzled. 

** Can't you guess?" parried Mrs. Dareth in 
a tone half wondering, half reproachful. 

**You mean — ^Mr. Maurice?" Sylvia flushed 
deeply as she pronounced the name both had so 
sedulously avoided. 

**Yes. And yet — it wasn't altogether his 
fault. You mustn 't blame him too bitterly. He 
was selfish ; he thought only of getting what he 
wanted, never of the injury he might do you. 
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The injury*' — ^Mrs. Dareth lowered her eyes 
and her voice was full of compassion — **I see 
he has done you. * * 

Sylvia flushed again — ^with anger this time. 
The implication was intolerable. That they 
should dare to pity her, to think her jealous, a 
love-sick little fool I 

**I don't care anything about Mr. Maurice,'' 
she exclaimed emphatically. *'I never did. 
You might as well get rid of that idea at once. ' ' 

**Ah, how brave you are I" cried Vida Dareth 
admiringly. **I did think you were fond of 
him, and the way you've acted since that — 
that terrible day ' ' — she shuddered — * * con- 
vinced me of it. The truth is, I fancied 
you were — ^jealous." She paused a moment to 
let that statement sink into Sylvia's mind. 
**You see, he misled me too. I imagined that 
in throwing you together I was doing you both 
a kindness. I was wrong, of course ; I know it 
now. But I've always played with my cards on 
the table and it's diflScult for me to suspect peo- 
ple. I'm punished . . . horribly punished." 
Her voice broke. **And yet ... it wasn't my 
fault. Indeed, indeed it wasn't!" The yellow- 
flecked eyes were misty with tears. 

Sylvia was silent. Within her two forces of 
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about equal strength struggled for mastery. 
Intuition told her positively that in declaring 
herself ignorant of Maurice's love for her Mrs. 
Dareth was lying. Not one word of her state- 
ment, her so-called explanation, did Sylvia be- 
lieve; but she knew what a reconciliation with 
her would mean. And she remembered the 
pretty new gown hanging in her closet. And 
she felt that to touch Vida Dareth *s hand in 
friendship was a compromise that would leave 
a stain on her very soul ; for it was self-interest 
alone which counselled the act. 

** Think what it means to me,'* Mrs. Dareth 
went on pleadingly, **to be deprived at once of 
my two dearest friends! IVe always known 
you were more to me than I was to you, but I 
didn't mind so very much because I thought 
your feeling for me was genuine. And youVe 
failed me, just when I needed you most I ' ' She 
was doing her best to make it easy for Sylvia, 
whose inner conflict and the reasons for it she 
correctly divined. As there was no response 
she went on: **I cared for Noel Maurice too. 
Why not! I looked on him almost as a brother. 
I tried to help him; I trusted him absolutely. 
And now he — oh, I can hardly believe it! It's 
too terrible. ..." 
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She put her muff to her eyes as though en- 
deavouring to shut out some degrading sight. 
Tone and gesture alike were eloquent of 
wounded delicacy, of outraged confidence. 

**Sit down/^ exclaimed Sylvia impulsively. 
And knew that she had made one more con- 
cession. 

Mrs. Dareth sank gracefully into the nearest 
chair and applied her dainty handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

**K you too disappoint me, if I can't rely on 
your love and trust,'* she continued presently, 
quite ignoring her former accusations, **I feel 
as though I could never lift up my head again. 
And yet I must give that dinner on the sixteenth 
and laugh and be cheerful — dearest Sylvia, I 
simply won't be able to do it if I have to face 
your chair, empty or with another girl in it I" 
Her outstretched hands were wonderfully ex- 
pressive. **0h, I know you're going to prove 
worthy of the love I've given you! You'll un- 
derstand and forgive my mistake. If you only 
knew how I've suffered these last few days — 
how I've missed you and watched for you and 
hoped against hope that you'd come to me! 
I'm a very sad and very lonely woman, dear." 

Again she paused, choked with emotion. 
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Every line of her exquisite, supple body 
drooped, endorsing her words. 

But Sylvia made no reply. She wanted to 
yield, wanted to forgive. And she knew how 
despicable were the motives prompting her to 
forgiveness. 

Vida Dareth had expected an easy victory. 
During all their intercourse, Sylvia had been 
as wax in her hands ; was her influence to fail 
now, when it was most to her interest that it 
should prove potent? She rallied her forces 
for a final effort. And as usual her own words 
convinced herself if no other of her perfect sin- 
cerity. 

** Sylvia I'' She spoke quietly, lifting her 
strange glittering eyes to the girPs soft blue 
ones. ** Sylvia, I swear to you that until that 
awful afternoon I believed it was you whom 
Noel Maurice loved ! * ' 

And Sylvia knew the oath perjury; knew it in 
every fibre of her being. 

But she also knew that the story told her was 
plausible enough. She had no proof of its fal- 
sity, merely her own intuition. What right had 
she to rely on that, to believe the worst without 
absolute justification f It wasn 't kind, it wasn *t 
fair ; she was being wicked, Pharisaical. It was 
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her duty to think the best of everyone. And all 
the while that inner voice told her she was but 
trying to trick herself with high-sounding 
phrases so that she might comfortably do the 
easiest and pleasantest thing. 

** Sylvia, dear, dear Sylvia, won*t you trust 
me?'* Mrs. Dareth entreated pathetically. 

Sylvia moistened her dry lips. *'Yes,'' she 
said. 

It was Vida Dareth who had pleaded ; yet in 
her heart Sylvia was well aware that at the end 
it was not Vida Dareth, but she herself who was 
humiliated. 



ChAPTEB EliEVENTH 

Mbs. Dabeth had gone to encounter Sylvia with 
some misgivings, but they were trifling com- 
pared to those which troubled her as she sat 
in Dr. Macneven 's waiting-room. In the former 
case she had been aware of two reassuring 
facts; her own superior cleverness, and her 
consequent ability to play upon Sylvia's vanity 
and self-interest. Now she was quite without 
such supports. She had not the least idea what 
Dr. Macneven 's special weaknesses might be; 
and she was intuitively certain that to appeal 
to his self-interest would simply mean cogging 
the dice upon the wrong side. 

Of course she did not put all this plainly to 
herself. Naked truths were shocking things 
which must be properly bedizened before she 
admitted them into her conscious mind. She 
told herself that she had made a righteous and 
successful claim upon Sylvia's affection and 
fidelity, knowing all the while that she had done 
nothing of the kind. However, she had not 
been afraid of Sylvia, whom she understood and 
could checkmate ; she was very much afraid of 
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the doctor, whom she did not understand 
at all. Only the greater terror larking in 
the background forced her to try to outwit 
him. 

When her turn came — she had been careful 
that it should be the last — she could feel little 
shivers of nervousness quivering along her 
spine, and her knees seemed unreliable. She 
wanted to turn and run ; but she had courage of 
a kind, and what she made up her mind to do 
that she usually did. 

Dr. Macneven was standing by his desk re- 
placing some papers when she came in. He 
wheeled about, and their eyes met. For a mo- 
ment they faced each other in a silence so tense 
it seemed a living, vibrating thing. 

It was not her first visit to the doctor's con- 
sulting-room. Though an exceptionally healthy 
person, insignificant ailments had brought her 
there on various occasions, and there was noth- 
ing new to her in the tall bookcases, the big 
roller-topped desk, the glimpse through a half- 
open door into the immaculate whiteness of the 
laboratory beyond; but now it all seemed 
strange, implacable, representive of a certain 
rigorous, scientific honesty of thought and pur- 
pose, totally out of sympathy with her pretty, 
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sentimental pretences. Her nerves, strung taut, 
were unusually responsive to the atmosphere 
of her environment. She had meant to speak 
immediately ; and she could find no words. 

Dr. Macneven had at once recovered from his 
surprise. On his part, the silence was inten- 
tional. And after awhile he said in the pleasant 
tone he would have used to any ordinary pa- 
tient : 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Dareth. I hope you 
haven't been waiting long. Won't you sit 
downf 

She did not want to take her place in the 
indicated chair, where the light from a nearby 
window would fall upon her face ; but she could 
not very well help herself, so she obeyed. Then 
the doctor resumed his own seat and leaned 
back, obviously waiting for her to speak. 

It has been said that she was not without 
courage of a kind. All she had she summoned 
now. 

**I suppose you're rather surprised to see 
me here, doctor!" 

**Well, it's not the first time, you know," he 
replied quietly. 

She understood then that he would not help 
her to evasions ; she must declare her errand. 
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**I mean . . . after what happened the other 
day/' 

She was glad she had brought her muff; 
within its kindly shelter she could twist her fin- 
gers together unobserved. Somehow, it was all 
proving even more difficult than she had ex- 
pected. 

The doctor readjusted some of the many pa- 
pers that strewed his desk and placed a heavy 
weight upon them : 

**You haven't come to me as to a physician, 
thenf' 

She was quick to take advantage of the open- 
ing, but she wondered whether it had been 
given her intentionally. She controlled her 
voice to its most musical cadence before she 
answered : 

* ' No, as to a friend. A friend of mine — and 
of my husband.'' 

It was a bold thing to say; Dr. Macneven 
realised that, and his estimate of her rose ac- 
cordingly. He looked at her searchingly. 

*'You are speaking in his name?" 

She winced, feeling as though she could no 
longer endure that steady scrutiny — ^not with 
the strong revealing light upon her face. She 
shifted her position a little, trying to avoid it, 
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and wondered whether it would not have been 
wiser to ask the doctor to come to her, where 
she could at least have arranged the stage 
setting to suit herself. But suppose he had 
refused — ^what then t The more direct had been 
for once the safer way. She stared down at 
her muff as she replied in a lower, less con- 
fidenttone: 

* ' Not in his name ; but for his sake.' ' 

Dr. Macneven hesitated, noting her pallor, 
the ungovernable twitching of the heavy white 
eyelids ; and he said gently : 

'*Is there any need of our discussing this 
matter? You can surely rely on me not to hurt 
Julius — ^unnecessarily. ' ' 

It was both a promise and a warning. Part 
of what Vida Dareth wanted she had obtained, 
but not all. She looked up again, and said, a 
little too dramatically : 

*'I appeal to your sense of justice. Dr. Mac- 
neven! You've tried and condemned me al- 
ready in your thoughts. That's not fair! I've 
a right to be heard in my own defence." 

Unwittingly she had touched a chord that was 
quick to respond. We all have our pet vani- 
ties, and Alan Macneven was proud of his 
open-mindedness, his keen sense of equity. 
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*' Certainly you have/' he replied more 
warmly than he quite realised. **But you're 
jumping at conclusions, too. * ' 

His altered tone gave her a hint. She de- 
termined to force the issue, then and there. 

*' What do you mean by that. Dr. Macneven?** 
she demanded. 

*'Well '^ He paused, and added with an 

apologetic little gesture; **I take it that I may 
speak plainly f 

''Of course. I detest subterfuges.*' She 
drew herself up proudly, and felt heroic. 

**A11 right, then.*' He rested his clasped 
hands on the open desk and leant forward a 
little in an habitual attitude. ''You seem to 
have an idea that I believe — ^well, the very 
worst of you.*' 

"Don't youf " she challenged, throwing back 
her pretty head defiantly. 

She was using tactics very different from 
those which had proved so successful with Syl- 
via, and using them, all things considered, 
rather skilfully. 

"I'll tell you what I think," the doctor said 
deliberately, but with a certain crispness of 
enunciation that gave a tang to his speech — ^a 
tang Margaret Lane would have recognised at 
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once as a danger-signal. ''I think you're one 
of those unfortunate women who have no im- 
perative duties and are so stone blind they 
caa't see that there are dozens all around them 
— don't realise they exist, simply because 
they're not enforced. So having nothing else 
to do, they spend all their time trying to amuse 
themselves; and there's nothing in the world 
so deadly dull as an everlasting hunt for amuse- 
ment. Of course such women are bored, poor 
things. In heaven's name, what else caa they 
expect f And they try to escape by acquiring 
some imaginary ailment or playing with imag- 
inary emotions — get up a flirtation just to kill 
time. Now and then it goes further than they 
intend and there's a smash-up: generally 
there's a mere row — the sort of scene I fancy 
you've been through — and they feel virtuously 
indignant and get oflF pretty easily, '* 

His glance was a question, half humorous, 
half pitying. 

But her vanity was cut to the quick. He had 
pictured her as an idle, foolish woman, and she 
protested vigorously against a portrait so un- 
like her own conception of herself. 

^'You're misjudging me almost as much as 
I thought," she replied pathetically. *' Don't 
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you believe in friendship between men and 
women 1' ' 

The doctor paused a moment ; it was in his 
thought to tell her plainly that it was because 
of her and her like that such friendships were 
so difficult, so very nearly impossible. But he 
knew she would not understand. Then a 
change of ideas came. 

*' Platonics f For the first time since she 
had come in his grey eyes twinkled. He felt 
sure now that his diagnosis had been correct. 
Mrs. Dareth might enjoy playing with fire : she 
would never immolate herself. His duty to- 
wards Julius had become comparatively simple. 
** Platonics! Why, yes — ^if there's no bar to 
eventual matrimony. '* 

''But surely you must realise that a woman's 
husband often doesn't and can't give her all 
she craves; he's often unable to satisfy every 
need of her nature, no matter how good he may 
be." It seemed wise to throw a sop to Cer- 
berus. ''Why shouldn't she have friends then, 
— ^men friends f Isn't there a higher, more 

spiritual plane " She broke oflE as she saw 

him smile again, and her heavy eyelids 
drooped. 

"Pure selfishness, half the time; a wish to 
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play with fire no matter if someone else does 
get burned. That somids brutal, doesn't itf 
Still, I gather '' — ^he hesitated, and chose a more 
accurate phrase — ^**You tell me youVe been 
trying an experiment in — er, platonics. Well, 
weVe seen how it's — ended/' 

Every inflection, every sentence showed 
plainly enough that his opinion was unchanged. 
And in the last word he had repeated his 
warning. 

Mrs. Dareth sighed heavily, unwilling to let 
the matter rest there. 

*' Perhaps you're right," she said sadly. 
Then lifting her eyes to his in a long appealing 
glance which made him chuckle inwardly, she 
went on: '*I don't believe any man ever really 
understands women — particularly the modem, 
highly civilised women who are full of fine, 
deep feelings, delicate intuitions, spiritual 
cravings that the ordinary, comfortable exist- 
ence can't satisfy. We've advanced beyond 
sex, beyond the mere bodily needs and desires. 
And so — ^we suffer. We're constantly shocked 
and disappointed and hurt in subtle ways that 
most people have no idea of." She sighed 
again, and felt saintly. Even unimpressionable 
Dr. Macneven, she thought, could no longer fail 
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to perceive how beautiful and exceptional her 
character was. **We never, never get all we 
wanf 

**Is there any reason why you should f 
asked the doctor quietly. He had decided that 
a little more plain speaking might do Mrs. 
Dareth good. 

It was the first time that anyone had openly 
questioned her right to a special dispensation 
from all human ills — a right which she herself 
had always taken for granted. It was a mo- 
ment before she could find breath to reply, and 
even to her own ears the answer sounded in- 
adequate : 

'* Everybody tries to get what they want.'* 

** Perfectly true. Only they very seldom suc- 
ceed. And a good many find it difficult to sat- 
isfy even those *mere bodily wants' you so de- 
spise — ^the need of food and shelter, for in- 
stance.'' 

"Oh, if you're talking about the poor 1 

That's an altogether different matter, of 
course." Her shrug expressed her opinion of 
such irrelevance. 

Dr. Macneven had picked up a pencil and 
was gently tapping the palm of his hand. Pres- 
ently he laid it down again, leaned back in his 
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chair, put his finger-tips together, and spoke 
in a tone the more emphatic for its cahnness. 
Mrs. Dareth needed plain language. Very well : 
she should have it, plain to the point of brutal- 
ity. It might or might not do her good; at 
any rate, it was an experiment worth trying. 

**If you had come to me as a patient, Mrs. 
Dareth,'* he said, ''I'd tell you to go and find 
something to get honestly busy about, so you'd 
have some other interest in life besides yourself 
and your possible sensations. That's what you 
need — work I You have no children. Your 
servants practically run your house, and you 
spend all your time trying to amuse yourself. 
For mere decency's sake you ought to want 
some more respectable occupation. There are 
plenty of things fairly shrieking to be done. 
You'd not have to hunt long for a job if you'd 
only go and hustle round a bit. Get out into 
the world with your eyes open and see what 
it's really like. Then you'll have a chance to 
shed a lot of your delicate feelings and spiritual 
cravings and become a useful, self-respecting 
woman instead of a mere ennui-riddled 
parasite." 

**Dr. MacnevenI" For the moment Vida 
Dareth was too astonished to be angry. 
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*'That/' said the doctor with irritating de- 
liberatioiiy *'is what I'd tell you if you'd come 
to me here as a patient. Since you haven't, of 
course I wouldn't dream of saying anything 
of the kind." The twinkle had returned 
to his eyes although his face was perfectly 
sober. 

Mrs. Dareth choked back her wrath, remem- 
bering that she could not aflFord to quarrel with 
him just now. 

''Ah well," she answered with a somewhat 
pinched smile, **we all know that you have very 
radical ideas! But I hope they're not going 
to prevent you from coming to my dinner on 
the sixteenth." 

So it was as he had thought. She too dreaded 
the probable questions — dreaded them more, 
perhaps, than she did any overt act on his part. 
And he replied unhesitatingly : 

''I'm afraid they will." 

She bit her lip ; inside the enormous, shelter- 
ing muff her hands were clinched. But she 
spoke smilingly, the cooing noto^ again in her 
voice: 

"Oh, doctor! After I've explained and told 
you everything!" 

His quiet reply was galling, for it showed 
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how completely her attempt to bend him to her 
purpose had failed. 

** Perhaps. But Mr. Maurice has explained 
— ^nothing/' 

With a flourish she tossed her trump card on 
the table : 

** Sylvia is coming. *' 

She had at least succeeded in surprising 
him into ignoring her evasion of his last re- 
mark. 

* ' Miss Famham I ' ' he exclaimed sharply, 

' ' Yes. I saw her yesterday and — our friend- 
ship is unbroken. *' Even as she spoke, some- 
thing in his expression told her that she had at 
last found his vulnerable spot. And she thrust 
at it, swift and hard. * ' She will be terribly dis- 
appointed if you don't come.'' 

**Miss Famham expects me to be there f" A 
great deal of meaning was compressed into the 
one brief sentence. His keen glance strove to 
pierce through those yellow-flecked eyes to the 
truth. 

Vida Dareth looked straight at him. This 
was no time for quibbling. And perhaps she 
really forgot that during their momentous in- 
terview neither Sylvia nor herself had uttered 
his name. 
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*'Yes/' she said in a tone that both em- 
phasised and expanded. 

There was a long pause while the doctor held 
a rapid debate with himself. However much 
he might detest the very thought of that dinner, 
if to go were to do Sylvia a service, help her 
to save her pride . . . f 

**Very well, 1*11 come,'' he said almost 
harshly. 

Mrs. Dareth rose. She had prevailed, and 
she was quite willing to overlook the methods 
by which she had won this second time. 

*' Good-bye, then, until the sixteenth. I won't 
bother you any more ... I know you 're busy. ' ' 

What dim sense of shame was it that made 
her keep her hands within her muff! 

She was very tired; so soon as she reached 
her own room she flung herself on the couch 
and lay there with closed eyes. She had 
strained every nerve in her attempt at self- 
exculpation, and yet success had not elated her. 
From Sylvia she was henceforth safe. So far, 
so good. But was she safe from the doctor — 
or from herself? The warning he had given 
her, her own instinct repeated ; she must break 
with Noel Maurice, 
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Gradually, if possible, so as to escape com- 
ment ; but break with him she must. 

And afterwards! When the excitement of 
his leashed passion had gone out of her life 
what was to take its place f She felt like a 
morphomaniac about to be deprived of the be- 
loved drug. The stimulus, the sense of living 
intensely which he had given her lost, what 
interest would she have leftf Work? Pah I 
What had she to do with work ! The days and 
weeks and months stretching before her seemed 
dreary, utterly devoid of colour or expectancy. 
How she would miss him I 

Suddenly one of the phrases the doctor had 
used leaped into her mind, filling her with a 
kind of angry terror. Was it possible that she 
herself was to be scorched by the flame she had 
so deliberately kindled f 
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Chaptbb Twelfth 

Moral issnes were something with which Sylvia 
Famham had never felt herself to be particu- 
larly concerned; she had always taken it for 
granted that she never would or could do any- 
thing really, seriously wrong. And according 
to the formulae which she accepted without any 
thought of questioning their validity, she was 
now behaving in a proper, even admirable 
manner. To forgive was divine. But undis- 
oiplined as her habits of thought were she knew 
perfectly well that she had **forgiven'' Vida 
Dareth merely for her own personal advantage, 
and would be glad of any injury which might 
befall that too charming and astute lady. She 
was in fact simply and entirely jealous. While 
she fancied she could have Noel Maurice by 
lifting her finger, she had not wanted him ; but 
not to be able to have him was a grievance, 
and that Vida Dareth should dare to think — 
and to hint ! — ^that she did want and had wanted 
him all the time, was enraging. She ached for 
a chance to display her indifference. 
Of course the best and indeed the only way 
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to accomplish this would be to marry someone 
else, but that was a good deal easier said than 
done. And she had lost some of her belief in 
her power to fascinate the more or less unsus- 
ceptible male. She had been so sure of Mau- 
rice I She chafed under the sense of an in- 
feriority she could not attribute solely to ill- 
luck • • • an inferiority which dependence made 
doubly bitter. 

An uneventful day during which she had 
roamed about with nothing to do, had fastened 
this discontented mood upon her when the even- 
ing appointed for the mass-meeting came. She 
took no interest whatever in either the meeting 
or its object, but anything was better than stay- 
ing stupidly at home. Margaret Lane, already 
in her place, welcomed her smilingly and her 
response was very cordial; she always felt so 
pleasantly superior to Margaret, whom no one 
could possibly think pretty. 

When she arrived the great hall was already 
well filled, and even the rows of chairs on the 
platform were rapidly being occupied. Though 
it was all new to her, she had not sufficient im- 
agination to find it interesting, to grasp any 
of its significance, or even to see the curious 
contrasts about her. For all sorts and kinds 
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of people were there; labour-leaders and phi- 
lanthropists, settlement-workers, and sensation- 
seekers. Socialists of the more practical type, 
rich men and society women driven by the in- 
vasion into their souls of the new social con- 
science to play an active part in the great hu- 
manitarian movements which will help to make 
the present century one to be respected through- 
out the ages. There were eager faces, hopeful 
faces, resigned faces ; here and there one with 
the tense, drawn look of the fanatic. Middle- 
aged men, bent and worn, with hard, labour- 
calloused hands, overwrought women from 
various trades-unions, sat side by side with en- 
thusiastic girls and boys just out of college; 
politicians hunting possible votes rubbed el- 
bows with the merely curious on the one hand 
and energetic modem saints on the other. But 
perhaps the note of youth was the one most 
clearly struck in that heterogeneous gathering ; 
or rather, of youth 's great quality which some- 
times lasts all through a long life — the ability 
to look forward. 

Margaret knew a good many of the people on 
the platform, some only by sight, others per- 
sonally, and she tried to entertain her com- 
panion by telling her who they were; but as 
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even their names were strange to the younger 
girl, she presently gave over the attempt. The 
hall was crowded now. Several bored-looking 
reporters took their places at the press-table; 
only the speakers' chairs were empty. Sylvia 
smothered a yawn. 

Came a sudden burst of applause ; a woman 
and four men had emerged from a little door at 
the back and were slowly making their way to 
the front of the platform ; last of these walked 
the doctor. The chairman of the evening, a 
sturdy-looking young man with a clear-cut, de- 
cisive method of speaking, presently rose to his 
feet. Margaret whispered that he was Devlin 
Morris, a lawyer and the member of the Legis- 
lature who was to introduce the bill. Sylvia 
wondered what that meant. He said a very few 
words about the business of the meeting and 
then presented the first speaker, Mr. Farrell. 
This was a stout but energetic gentleman with 
a prosperous, authoritative air, who talked 
about efficiency, the cost of production and vari- 
ous other matters all equally incomprehensible 
to Sylvia, though the audience seemed to find 
them interesting, and applauded him warmly 
when he sat down. 

Next came Bobert Cavanagh, and to him Syl- 
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via paid more attention ; for he was a millioi^ 
aire known to be on friendly terms with several 
crowned heads. That he had claims to distinc- 
tion which enabled him to hold this andience 
and command its respect despite the above- 
mentioned drawbacks, she was quite nnaware. 
Bnt she felt the charm of his magnetic person- 
ality, though his talk about the duties of the 
consumer and individual responsibility went 
nearly as far over her head as did the brief 
phrases with which he refuted the already 
raised objection that the bill was ** unconstitu- 
tional/' He was interrupted more than once, 
but the interruptions were all good-natured, 
even those of an extraordinarily tall, extraor- 
dinarily lank individual who insisted that with- 
out the Single Tax the minimum wage would 
prove a delusion and a snare, and was silenced 
with difficulty. 

These two preliminary speakers, both of 
necessity dealing with statistics and generaK- 
ties, had interested the audience but not stirred 
its emotions. Now, however, there was a rus- 
tling, expectant movement all through the hall. 
A small, thin woman, neatly though shabbily 
dressed in a black skirt and white shirtwaist, 
advanced to the front of the platform. Her 
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face was pale and deeply lined, her features 
nondescript; but her clear, steady eyes were 
alight with a sincere purpose. She began to 
speak at once in a low, penetrating, and rather 
musical voice. 

** These gentlemen, '' she said, **have told you 
what our bill is going to mean to the producer 
and consumer; now I want to tell you some- 
thing about what it is going to mean to the 
worker/* 

Sylvia presently found herself leaning for- 
ward with the rest ; all that had previously been 
said was to her both new and unintelligible; 
that which this quiet little woman was saying 
was also new to her, but it was terribly easy to 
understand. No more generalities, but concrete 
cases related with an appalling simplicity; the 
stories of girls who had struggled and been de- 
feated and died — or worse. To hear that ten 
thousand women were earning less than five 
dollars a week had meant little to Sylvia; the 
life-history of one of these women was some- 
thing she could at least partly comprehend: 
hunger was vague; to live for a week on dry 
bread and tea was definite. She had never 
thought to ask what became of the sales-girl 
when she left the shop, nor how many 
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of the things bought were made; now she was 
told. 

To most of the people in the hall there was 
nothing startling or unfamiliar in Mary Dean's 
speech ; many of them could have corroborated 
every word of it from personal experience. 
But for Sylvia it opened several closed doors, 
and what she saw beyond aroused unaccus- 
tomed sensations — a sort of impersonal wrath, 
a desire **to do something'* never felt before. 
She did not know that Mary Dean was re- 
nowned for her ability to move even an 
apathetic audience, and for the moment she was 
shaken out of her usual absorption in her own 
affairs. As she joined heartily in the applause 
the question: **What ought I to dof entered 
her mind, and for the first time in her life. 

Before her interest had had chance to cool 
Dr. Macneven arose; and the greeting he re- 
ceived astonished her. Even Mary Dean her- 
self had not been so warmly welcomed. They 
were hailing him, had she but known it, as one 
of the leaders in the great twentieth-century 
crusade, thanking him for his long struggle 
against odds well-nigh overwhelming, for his 
determination, his grim tenacity and invincible 
hopefulness in the days when few approved and 
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many ridiculed him as unpractical and vision- 
ary. Nor was this all. For scattered about in 
the throng were those held to him by a more 
personal tie; members of the Nurses' Settle- 
menty who had fought death with him, side by 
side ; the heads of a famous refuge for women, 
who had found in him an unfailing source of 
help; factory inspectors, trying to do their duty 
in spite of official discouragement, who had 
come to him for aid which was never refused; 
individuals, men and women alike to whom in 
some dark hour of their lives he had extended 
a strong and friendly hand — they one and all did 
their very utmost to acclaim him now. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious; the groups sur- 
rounding them caught something of its fire. . . . 

Sylvia wondered whether any appreciable 
number of this applauding crowd knew her to 
be his guest. She sat very erect, feeling that 
she was a distinguished person. Memories of 
their talk on the afternoon when they had gone 
together to Mrs. Dareth's, memories which the 
subsequent events had blotted out, rose to the 
surface once more. 

And Margaret Lane, who had advised and 
hoped and worked with him so long, gave her a 
swift glance, reading her thoughts as easily as 
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thongh they had been printed. Never had Syl- 
via looked prettier ; with her head held high, her 
cheeks flashed to the deepest and softest of 
pinky her eyes shining with triumph, she seemed 
all sympathy, all enthusiasm. And Margaret 
Lane knew she cared only for the applause; 
not for the purpose or for the man that had 
evoked it. 

Dr. Macneven raised his hand in a gesture 
asking silence. Presently the tumult ceased and 
he began to speak. He was no great orator, 
but he had a strong, resonant voice and that 
power which springs from the union of intense 
earnestness with a forcible personality. Li a 
few rapid words he summed up the arguments 
of the other speakers, and then went on : 

<<But there is one more aspect in which this 
question may be regarded. You have heard the 
manufacturers' point of view, the consumers', 
the workers '. I would speak now for the race, 
for the generation which is to come. And I say 
that we who are living to-day must decide 
whether that coming generation is to bless or to 
curse its birth. Do we mean to thrust upon it 
a heritage of exhaustion and disease f We want 
men and women to be healthy and decent f 
Then we must give them a fair chancel We 
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prate about the fallen woman, we establish our 
reformatories and our rescue homes — ^good 
things, splendid things, every one of them, as 
conditions are now. But we must and will 
change the conditions I There isn't a heroine in 
history or fiction finer than some of these 
working-girls who, in spite of poverty and 
temptations we can't even realise, keep their 
virtue intact. We won't give them a voice in 
the making of the laws under which they have 
to live and labour. We take it upon ourselves, 
we men, to regulate these things for them. 
Shame upon us if we don't do our very best I" 

The great heart of the man, his absolute sin- 
cerity, the magnificent faith in humanity which 
lay at the core alike of his soul and of his 
speech, thrilled an audience already aroused 
and sympathetic. As he paused, something re- 
sembling a long-drawn sigh came from the lis- 
tening multitude. 

Then with a change of tone he uttered plain 
truths of hideous penalties entailed upon chil- 
dren and upon children's children. Only for 
a very few years has it been possible for any- 
one, man or woman, to talk as he did at that 
moment. But the cowardice and hypocrisy that 
in refusing to acknowledge encouraged the 
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spread of evil are rapidly disappearing, thanks 
in large measure to the courageous work of such 
people as Alan Macneven, M.D. 

However, he did not linger long upon this 
sombre note; and soon his voice rang forth 
trumpet-like as he appealed to his auditors to 
help on the good cause. Let each and every 
one lend a hand— give personal service, if pos- 
sible, in this or in some other part of the battle 
for social justice. 

* * We want you, every one of you ; you your- 
selves, not merely your money! We're going 
to see this thing through. We may be beaten 
at first, but in the end we'll win. Help us to 
win quickly!" 

He wasn't an eloquent man. His plea was 
commonplace, perhaps, but behind it was the 
inestimable force of a splendid personality. 
Few among that audience but felt it as ad- 
dressed straight to themselves. And so it be- 
came a very bugle-summons to charge in God's 
name, for the right! and they answered the 
call, cheering, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
striving to assure this man whom so many of 
them knew and loved that they were with him, 
heart and soul. 

Margaret Lane's thin lips were pressed to- 
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gether and her face was very pale. Bnt her 
heart sang for joy. He was receiving his due 
reward at last! Here to-night he stood ac- 
claimed, hero and leader. She told herself that 
she was contented, to step aside now and let 
him pass on, victorious. She had helped him 
once. 

Sylvia hoped he had distinguished her flutter- 
ing handkerchief from among the many. She 
was impatient for the moment when he would 
descend from the platform and come to her. 
She wanted to congratulate him — and she very 
much wanted everyone to see her doing it. She 
would tell him she was ready to enlist in what 
he had called * * the twentieth-century crusade ' ' ; 
of course he must admire such generosity and 
spirit. If it had been possible just then for 
him to ask her to marry him, she would have 
assented, proudly and joyfully. 

But many questions followed, and when at 
last the audience began to leave the hall, he was 
surrounded by his coworkers. Sylvia saw 
Mary Dean exchanging a warm handshake with 
him, and was glad to remember that however 
brilliant this ex-factory girl might be, she was 
undeniably plain and badly dressed. Not so 
the slender, golden-haired young woman who 
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had left her seat to join Robert Cavanagh and 
was now talking with him and with the doctor. 
Sylvia felt suddenly envious, not only of her 
beauty but of her poise and probable knowl- 
edge. Never mind I She would soon become 
known and admired, herself, by all these people. 
Just what she was going to do she hadn't the 
least idea, but it was to be something glorious 
in the sight of all men. 

When Dr. Macneven was at last free and 
came to look for her, she lifted glowing eyes to 
his. 

* * Oh, it was wonderful, wonderful ! ' ' she cried 
in a vibrating half whisper. ^^I can't thank 
you enough for asking me to come. And your 
speech . . . !" 

She broke off there with a quick intake of 
breath ; but the way she gave him her hand was 
eloquent. 

He grasped and held it tightly, unable to 
utter a word. The tribute received that night 
would have touched a character far less sensi- 
tive than the one the doctor concealed under a 
somewhat brusque exterior. His every nerve 
was tingling, strung to concert-pitch by his own 
intensity of feeling as well as by the emotions 
he had aroused. The years of struggle and 
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disappointment were forgotten, or remembered 
only because they had prepared the way for 
this hour when all things high and fine seemed 
possible of attainment. He had cried alond; 
and the answering promise had thundered back 
at him I And now Sylvia's eyes, radiant with 
a new and beautiful light, gave hope of nearer, 
sweeter joy. She was one with him — the causes 
for which he was ready, if need be, to give his 
life-blood, appealed to her too. With this be- 
loved woman in his arms his strength would 
be doubled. That it should be given to him, so 
much older and graver, scarred by so many 
hard-fought battles, to guard and cherish her I 
Oh, thank God, thank God ! 

Something of what he felt his look revealed. 
And Margaret Lane saw, and understood, and 
knew that he had forgotten her entirely. 

**I think, '* he replied at last, **I really think 
we may be able to get something done. " 

He hardly knew what he said, for heart and 
brain were throbbing fast, and all the room 
seemed aglow with light. 

They started to make their way out of the 
hall, but as they were stopped every half- 
minute by someone who wanted to shake hands 
with the doctor, their progress was necessarily 
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very slow. However, they presently emerged 
into the crisp, stariit night, and stood awhile on 
the comer waiting for a car. All down the line 
of Broadway lights flashed from theatre and 
restaurant; electric signs high above them 
spraog into view, changed, vanished, and re- 
appeared with dizzying rapidity. Automobiles 
of every kind rushed by as though no such 
thing as a speed law had ever been heard of. 
The very air seemed redolent of haste; with 
every gust it bade one hurry, hurry to snatch 
pleasure from the flying hours. Sylvia felt as 
though she were being upborne on the crest of 
a mighty wave, swept blindly onward by forces 
of whose origin and purposes she was ignorant; 
she was bewildered and a little frightened under 
her excitement and exaltation. 

When the car finally came she got into it 
mechanically. It seemed strange to her, this 
intrusion of the commonplaces of that ordinary, 
every-day life which during a few hours had 
been so remote. The realities to which she was 
accustomed ground harshly against those reali- 
ties which to her were romance. 

The car was crowded and the doctor obliged 
to stand, so they were all three silent until they 
alighted at Margaret's comer. Then she — 
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brave sonlt — ^took hold of the situation and 
began to talk about the meeting, the people who 
had and who had not been there, the influences 
that would or might help the bill, the influences 
sure to be arrayed against it. And all the while 
she was acutely conscious of the inward tur- 
moil of the two who walked beside her. For 
the moment she had reached a degree of nerv- 
ous sensibility which made her feel that she 
had become clairvoyant and could follow their 
unspoken thoughts more easily than if they had 
been uttered aloud. But in those thoughts she 
had no place. 

Why were they walking so slowly? Would 
she never reach the shelter of her room? 

When at last she found herself alone behind 
her closed door she threw off hat and coat 
and began to pace back and forth, back and 
forth. . . . 

But she could not escape from the pain that 
tore and wrenched and burned. 

And for her there was no relief in tears ; the 
hard sobs racked and exhausted her ; that was 
all. She had honestly tried to prepare herself 
for the destiny she had foreseen; yet now be- 
neath its blows her armour was smashed like 
an eggshell. She had been able to dominate the 
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imaginary evil; face to face with the real, she 
felt feeble and helpless indeed. 

Helpless f No, not quite. Pride and hard- 
won self-control had enabled her to talk and 
smile that evening. Oh, she could have shrieked 
aloud in her anguish while cheerfully discuss- 
ing the chances of the billl And if she had, 
would he have cared t He had only felt her 
in the way, so far as he was aware of her at 
aUt 

The very keystone of her life had been 
snatched away; it lay about her now, a mere 
shapeless ruin. But she was not of those who 
lie prone and weeping amid such wreckage. 
Her instinct was to arise, and at least strive to 
rebuild; she did not regard herself, even in 
her most desolate moments, as one singled out 
for misfortune. Life was a battle from whidb 
few if any escaped unwounded; self-pity and 
wailing were the coward's part: to endure the 
inevitable pain without flinching, realising that 
each pang had its value and its meaning was to 
be, not praiseworthy, but only not contemptible. 

She had paced the room blindly; now she 
found herself standing before her desk. And 
suddenly in this, her hour of agony, the longing 
chained down for so many months arose and 
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burst its bonds, proclaiming its rights, crying 
out that in self-expression she would find re- 
lief. An instant she stood, staring straight be- 
fore her with the wide-open, unseeing gaze of 
a sleep-walker, while that power which had at 
last come to maturity within her soul ordered, 
demanded that it be set free. 

Then she slipped into her chair and took up 
the waiting pendL 

After they left Margaret the doctor and Syl- 
via walked on together in silence. He dared 
not trust himself to speak; for he had partly 
divined her exalted mood, and he felt that to 
say anything of what was in his heart at this 
moment when she was so disturbed both men- 
tally and emotionally would be to use an unfair 
advantage. This impression she soon unwit- 
tingly confirmed. 

**I want to do something — to help,** she said 
slowly, finding it difficult to put these unfa- 
miliar ideas into words. **You said to-night 
that we ought each to do our part. But I*m so 
ignorant I don*t know how or where to begin.** 

The light from a street-lamp illumined the 
sweet, upturned face. Her cheeks were flushed 
and there was a new lustre in her lovely eyes — 
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perhaps because she felt that she was doing 
something exceptional and praiseworthy. From 
beneath the dark blue velvet toque little ten- 
drils of soft hair escaped, aided by the breeze, 
to curl over her forehead and about her pretty 
ears. The doctor's resolution was proving an 
exceedingly difficult one to keep. 

He hesitated, as though seeking an answer 
to her question; really in order to renew his 
grip on himself. At last he said in a voice 
whose very tonelessness would have betrayed 
to a sensitive listener the suppression of some 
strong feeling : 

**I don't quite know how to advise you. Per- 
haps the best thing would be for you to go with 
me some day to the Open House Settlement — 
I'll introduce you to the head worker. Miss 
Mannerton, and she'll find plenty for you to 
do." 

He could have given * Aplenty to do" himself, 
to anyone else ; a fine sense of honour forbade 
him to allow this impulse of hers to further, 
however slightly, his own private and personal 
ends. 

She was a little disappointed by his quiet re- 
ception of her announcement ; besides, she had 
expected to become his coworker, not that of 
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an unknown and probably disagreeable Miss 
Mannerton. And all the while she was aware of 
some strange disturbing force in him which 
somehow communicated itself to her and sent 
delightful little shivers of excitement running 
like electricity over her nerves. She thrilled to 
a sense of romance and adventure of which she 
had never even dreamed. 

** Where is the settlement?** she asked after 
a pause, stealing a shy glance at him, and re- 
membering with wonderment that at their first 
meeting she had thought him negligible. 

He caught the glance and his head swam. 
They were turning down the side-street towards 
her home, and he was both sorry and glad. One 
more such look from those blue eyes, and his 
self-control would vanish like snow beneath an 
August sun. He steadied his voice carefully 
before he replied : 

**It*s over near Second Avenue, on ^th 

Street. Could you go with me Friday after- 
noon! That's the only free time 1*11 have for 
quite awhile.** 

They were in the hallway now, and she rang 
for the elevator before she said : 

**Tes; Friday *11 suit me perfectly.** 

**Then 1*11 come for you at three o'clock.** 
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** 1*11 be ready. Good night, and thank you." 
An all-too-brief handclasp, and she was borne 
npward, ont of his sight. He tramped home- 
ward through the empty street with joy singing 
in his heart. 



Chapteb Thibteekth 

It was the evening of Mrs. Dareth's long- 
awaited dinner-party, and Sylvia stood before 
the cheval-glass in the dressing-room^ smiling 
approval at her own reflection. That dainty 
blue gown whose presence in her closet had so 
strongly influenced her was certainly most be- 
coming ; and the delicate blue and silver butter- 
fly perched among her curls — a gift received 
that morning from Vida Dareth — ^gave just the 
needed, finishing touch. She took up a hand- 
mirror and turned to get a better view of her 
dimpled back. What a shame it was that she 
should have so few opportunities for wearing 
decollete gowns! There weren't many girls 
who had such a neck and shoulders to display. 
She felt that their smooth, soft whiteness some- 
how gave her a quite exceptional claim to con- 
sideration; for so exquisite a creature as her- 
self everything ought to be made easy. How 
could she possibly be expected to dam stockings 
and dust the parlour f It was only for a couple 
of minutes that she stood there, smiling at her- 
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self; but they were minutes that affected her 
whole life. 

She gave a last caressing twist to her skirt 
and turned from the mirror just as Margaret 
Lane entered. For the space of a breath the 
two women surveyed each other. Then Sylvia 
said in a charmingly pleading tone : 

* * Oh, do let me wait and go down with you I 
I hate having to go into a room and face a 
crowd of people all by myself.** 

Margaret Lane was too thoroughly feminine 
not to understand the meaning of that request ; 
it was one more ray of light thrown upon Syl- 
via *s character. But she only said quietly: 
*'Why, of course, if you want to,** and let the 
maid slip her long coat ofif shoulders very un- 
like Sylvia *s. 

Then she too glanced at herself in the mirror, 
and with scarcely a pang. For the greater pain 
shielded her from the lesser. And side by side 
with Sylvia she descended the stairs to the 
drawing-room. 

Several of the guests were already there, and 
while they were greeting Vida Dareth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean, the ex-Chicagoans for whom the 
dinner was given, came in, accompanied by a 
young man whom Sylvia, being possessed of an 
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excellent memory for anybody who had ever 
looked admiringly at her, immediately recog- 
nised as the one they had met in the restaurant 
months ago, on the occasion of her first real 
talk with Dr. Macneven. He was now reintro- 
duced to her, and his instant reference to their 
former meeting estabUshed him at once in her 
good graces. 

On the other side of the room, talking per- 
functorily with Margaret, stood Noel Maurice. 
Sylvia felt, rather than saw him look at her. 
Dr. Macneven had not yet appeared, but this 

new man, this Mr. Haller f Sylvia gave 

him her prettiest smile, and such a fleeting 
glimpse of her blue eyes as must make him 
wish for another. 

Mrs. Dareth, a striking figure in her daring 
costume of ivory white and royal purple, moved 
from group to group, smiling, graceful, hos- 
pitable — and tense, doubting, half afraid under 
her apparent self-possession. She threw Sylvia 
a quick, searching glance, questioning whether 
her interest in Phil Haller were real or feigned. 
It was not by accident that he was there, and 
assigned to Sylvia as a dinner-partner. Vida 
Dareth too had an excellent memory; and she 
meant to make the cause of her former annoy- 
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ance serve her now. And yet — and yet — could 
her absorption in his rapid talk be genuine? 
Could she be honestly indifferent to what had 
happened such a short while ago — ^have for- 
gotten that Dr. Macneven's arrival would bring 
the four who had taken part in that brief scene 
together once again f She herself had ven- 
tured — ^was it little, or was it mucht She was 
beginning to feel that despite all her cleverness 
she had played a losing game. And now she 
was afraid ; afraid of her husband, of Maurice, 
of the doctor — and of herself. She dared not 
look along the narrow path she was treading; 
on one side, a wall ; on the other, an abyss. To 
keep her foothold ; that was all she could think 
about or hope for at present, except . . . 

Well, she might not succeed in hurting Dr. 
Macneven, but at any rate she would try I 

Maurice was the only one of the three to 
betray nervousness. He had grown thin during 
the past Winter ; a feverish unrest shone in his 
once happy and eager eyes, and his long, slim 
artist's hands were never quiet. Margaret, lis- 
tening to his ill-connected sentences, and noting 
his frequent uneasy glances at the door, looked 
up at that portrait of Vida Dareth which now 
hung upon the wall with a new understanding. 
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But what had happened between those fourl 
Sylvia^s evident interest in young Haller de- 
ceived her in one way, perplexed her in an- 
other. 

Once more the heavy velour portieres parted ; 
the doctor came in, apologisrag for a slight 
tardiness which he accurately described as un- 
avoidable. Immediately after his arrival din- 
ner was announced. He took Margaret in, and 
as they passed Noel Maurice she saw him give 
the curtest of nods, and Maurice turn chalk- 
white. But it was the baffled, angry, yet some- 
how wistful look in the painter's eyes which 
especially puzzled her. 

Mrs. Dareth watched them all through half- 
drooped lids, with an anxiety she did her best to 
conceal. 

Probably the only people who really enjoyed 
that dinner were Sylvia and young Haller. For 
Mrs. Kean had a large appetite, a great liking 
for rich food, and was trying to reduce her 
ample amount of surplus flesh, which combina- 
tion caused her to find these affairs where she 
was constantly tempted to break dietetic rules 
decidedly trying; while her elderly husband 
was still too much of a novice at what he called 
^^the social game" ever to feel at ease in a 
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strange house. But Phil belonged to the next 
generation, and had no such qualms. 

**You know,** he was saying confidentially to 
Sylvia, **you know I*m awfully glad my sister 
— Mrs. Kean — ^is going to stay in New York 
awhile. All the rest of my people are dead, and 
I*d hate living anywhere else, — except Chicago, 
of course,** he added with hasty loyalty. **I 
think New York's awfully jolly.** 

**I didn*t know Mrs. Kean was your sister,** 
Sylvia exclaimed, remembering some of Mrs. 
Dareth*s talk about her husband's rich asso- 
ciate. 

"Didn*t youf I thought But then I 

keep forgetting that this is the first time I've 
ever had a chance to say anything to you. It 
seems as if I must have known you for an aw- 
fully long time, I*ve thought of you so often.*' 

And he really believed he had. 

**Do you live with her — ^your sister, I mean?" 
Sylvia asked. They had reached the fish course 
by now, and she had had time to discover that 
she needed to contribute only an occasional 
question. 

**Not on your life, I don't I" he laughed. 
**I've got diggings of my own — ^an awfully jolly 
little place. I say — ^I wish you could see it I" 
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He paused a moment, wrinkling his forehead 
in deep perplexity. Then an idea struck him, 
and he exclaimed : 

* *I say I Let^s have supper in my rooms some 
evening. I'll get Jessie — ^Mrs. Kean — ^to chap- 
eron us and we'll do a theatre first. Will 
youl" 

**If mother '11 let me. I'd like to, ever and 
ever so much." Impossible to doubt her sin- 
cerity! **But how about your sister 1 Will 
she . . .V 

**0h, Jessie's an awfully good sort — does 
everything I ask her to. Tom'sabit of aduffer, 
but he generally lets her have her own way. 
He bought the Long Island house because she 
wanted it, and she wanted it because I said I 
wouldn't spend the summer with her unless she 
went some place where I could keep my boat. 
Good joke on Tom, ain't itf He hates the 
water. I've got an awfully jolly little schooner 
with an auxiliary engine. D'you like yacht- 
ing?" 

**I love it I" Sylvia's knowledge of sailing 
was limited to an occasional trip on a ferry- 
boat. However, she was sure she would **love 
yachting" if she ever had a chance to try it. 

** That's bully I I'll take you out in the 
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* Pauline* whenever you like.** He hesitated, 
flushed a little, and looking at her with his hon- 
est, boyish eyes full of admiration, said in a 
lower tone : * * The chap I bought her from called 
her that. / didn't. Guess I'll have to change 
her name — some day.** 

Sylvia, smiling and dimpling very prettily, 
ate asparagus tips with considerable relish. 
She was having what she herself would have 
described as a * ' perfectly lovely time * * ; and she 
was not inclined to be critical. 

**You might rechristen your boat the * Jes- 
sie,* ** she remarked demurely. **Wouldn*t 
your sister be pleased?** 

'^ Guess she'll have to be pleased some other 
way. I*ve about decided on another naihe.** 

**What is itl'* asked Sylvia with crude but 
becoming coquetry. 

**Don*t know yet, myself. I*m going to find 
out, though, soon as ever I can.** His tone 
made the implication doubly obvious. He was 
neither a bashful nor a subtle young man. 

Sylvia bent her head and pretended great in- 
terest in the tiny bird on her plate. At last she 
said: 

**I suppose Mr. Kean goes sailing with you 
very often?** 
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He shook his head and laughed. **Not 
much he don't! Tom doesn't approve of me 
one little bit. He thinks I ought to go to 
work with him, and I won't. Why should 
I, when I've coin enough as it isf What I 
say is, I've only got one life to live and 
I mean to get just as much fun out of it as I 
can.*' 

**But," timidly suggested Sylvia, suddenly 
remembering Dr. Macneven's speech at the 
meeting, ** there's such lots of work that ought 
to be done, and hasn't anything to do with mak- 
ing money. ' ' 

**You mean this political reform and social 
uplift business? Oh Lord, there are always 
plenty of old frumps and fogies to look after 
that sort of rubbish. You're only young once 
and you might as well have all the good times 
you can get. It's lots more sensible to go ahead 
and enjoy yourself than to bother molly-cod- 
dling over a lot of dirty, smelly people. What 
/ always say is that if they're poor it's their 
own fault. They spend every cent they can get 
hold of on drink, and they'll just sit down and 
live ofif you if you give 'em half a chance. ' ' He 
emptied his champagne glass, feeling that he 
had dealt with the question of poverty in a 
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manner at once brilliant and full of common 
sense. 

Sylvia was greatly impressed. Here was cer- 
tainly a very comfortable doctrine, and an ex- 
ceedingly easy one to practise. It never oc- 
curred to her to wonder how it came about that 
a young man who objected so emphatically to 
other people living in idleness should be doing 
that very thing himself. 

Meanwhile Dr. Macneven, seated between 
Margaret and Mrs. Kean, was trying to fulfil 
his social obligations and watch Sylvia without 
permitting either the effort or the preoccupa- 
tion to become apparent — a rather diflScult feat. 
Mrs. Kean, however, proved of great assistance 
to him. She had had an operation for appendi- 
citis a year or so before, and she felt that he as 
a physician would of course be interested in 
its every detail ; she forthwith proceeded to re- 
count them to him, minutely and at great length. 
All he had to do, therefore, was to put in an 
occasional **0h yes,^* or "Indeed!** in the at- 
tentive tone his profession had trained him to 
use. Mrs. Kean later pronounced him a most 
intelligent man. 

When they first sat down to the table the doc- 
tor 's stolen glances brought him only pleasure; 
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but as the meal progressed Sylvia's delighted 
acceptance of Phil Haller's very evident ad- 
miration began to hurt and then to trouble him. 
He envied the other man's youth, his good 
looks, his gaiety and assurance as he had never 
envied Maurice 's. Soon he was jealous of him 
as he had never been jealous of Maurice. And 
he wondered a little at this, not realising that 
it was because he cared now so very much 
more for Sylvia. To love her had become as 
natural, as unavoidable as breathing. But 
the hope, the exultation which had been his 
such a very little while ago — ^where were they 
now? 

Margaret looked on, helpless. And because 
she understood Sylvia as he never could, her 
eyes darkened with foreboding. 

Later, when the women were taking coffee 
alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. Kean used the 
interval to become acquainted with Sylvia. A 
kindly, narrow-minded woman of the strictly 
conservative type, her interests never strayed 
outside the little circle of her friends and rela- 
tives. But she adored her brother, and had no- 
ticed his very pronounced attentions to this 
sweet-looking young girl. She drew Sylvia to 
a seat beside her on the sofa. 
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''Mrs. Dareth tells me you and she are 
cousins/' she began. 

**Yes; several times removed. It's a pretty 
distant connection, but Vida — Mrs. Dareth has 
been very nice to me.*' Sylvia spoke with no 
thought of sarcasm. 

''I like to see people acknowledge the claims 
of relationship, and so few do nowadays,'* re- 
plied Mrs. Kean approvingly. **Is yours a 
large family, my dear?" 

*'No; Pm an only child, and the few rela- 
tives I have are so far away I never see them." 

** That's a pity. There's nothing like having 
a lot of your own folks; then you don't have 
to go outside for friends. It's a terrible thing 
to be alone in the world! I often think how 
dreadful it must be to have a great deal of 
property aad no family of your own to leave 
it to." This was a subject on which Mrs. Kean 
felt strongly. 

''People often leave all their money to hos- 
pitals and things, even when they've dozens 
of relations," answered Sylvia, strangling a 
yawn. She was bored, but the half hour before 
the men came in had to be got through some- 
how, and she might as well spend it with Mrs. 
Kean as with anyone else — perhaps better. 
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** That's something I don't approve of," 
Mrs. Kean declared emphatically. ** Property 
ought to be kept together. When my father 
died he did just the right thing; he left me a 
comfortable sum and the rest of his fortune 
to Phil. Of course, if my husband had been 
poor — still, it's not good for a woman to be 
too independent." A horrible thought struck 
her. **My dear, I do hope you're not a suf- 
fragette?" 

**0h no." Sylvia would have responded 
**0h yes," with equal sincerity had the **not" 
been omitted from that question. 

Mrs. Kean beamed on her. **I thought yon 
couldn't be. Two years ago, when I had my 
operation for appendicitis, I told my cousin, 
Laura Barnes," etc., etc. 

Mrs. Kean was now fairly started, and until 
the men appeared she talked steadily, pouring 
out a flood of petty information about people 
whom Sylvia had never seen, never expected 
to see, and was soon resolved to avoid seeing 
if she possibly could. The result was that 
when the men at last emerged from the 
dining-room and Phil Haller came straight 
to her she received him with a warmth of 
cordiality which so flattered him that he re- 
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mained at her side during the rest of the 
evening. 

**Your little cousin seems to be a very sweet 
girl/' remarked Mrs. Kean to Mrs. Dareth, just 
before bidding her good night. 

K Vida Dareth regarded Sylvia with no great 
affection, she was at least quite without ani- 
mosity towards her : and she would have taken 
considerable trouble in order to hurt Dr. Mao- 
neven. Now it appeared just possible that her 
opportunity had come. She seized it. 

**Yes, Sylvia's a dear child,'* she replied en- 
thusiastically. ** She's been brought up in the 
good old-fashioned way, and she shows it. 
When you get to know her a little better you'll 
be surprised to find how docile and innocent 
she is — quite without any of the modem, ad- 
vanced ideas that are so shocking in a young 
girl." 

Mrs. Dareth would have declared that what 
she most admired in Sylvia was her inde- 
pendent spirit, had she thought the road to 
Mrs. Kean's favour lay in that direction. 

She felt she had good reason to be pleased 
with many of the evening's incidents. It had 
found her quaking with vague fears which re- 
mained unmateriaUsed. She had dreaded melo- 
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drama, and seen nothing save polite comedy. 
But when the last guest had gone and she was 
alone in her bedroom, the moment she remem- 
bered as dominating and almost blotting out the 
rest was the one in which Noel Maurice, coming 
for a conventional good-bye, had gripped her 
hand and whispered fiercely: **Have I humili- 
ated myself enough to satisfy you?'* 

Polite comedy, that whisper whose reverbera- 
tions she seemed unable to drive out of her 
ears? 

Presently the comb she had been automatic- 
ally running through her long hair slipped un- 
heeded to the floor and she shivered a little as 
she leaned back in the low chair before her 
dressing table. Beyond this evening she had 
not looked. Now it lay behind her. What did 
she intend to do ? Of the alternatives confront- 
ing her, which did she mean to choose ? 

The anxious yellow-flecked eyes staring at 
her out of the mirror grew sombre; the white 
forehead puckered, the pencilled eyebrows drew 
together in a frown which the ever-present fear 
of wrinkles instinctively dissipated. What she 
really wanted was to let things stay as they 
were; but that was obviously impossible. She 
might remain passive: but the others? Dr. 
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Maoneven was a constant menace, the more dan- 
gerous because his ideas and motives were to 
her quite incalculable. He was in love with 
Sylvia, she knew; how that love might make 
him act, she could not divine. And even were 
the doctor eliminated, she was aware that she 
could no longer hold Maurice in check. Her 
talk of their ** ideal friendship^' had degen- 
erated into grim farce. And she did not want 
to send him away. The fire she had kindled, 
meaning only to enjoy its warmth and perhaps 
its exciting possibilities, had flared up and 
out. . . . 

She had a sudden swift vision of herself in 
a two-rooms-and-bath apartment, boiling the 
breakfast eggs over the gas-jet ... a vision 
from which she recoiled with a feeling of actual 
physical nausea. 

In whichever direction she moved, there was 
something unpleasant which she must en- 
counter. And during all her life she had turned 
her back and walked away from the unpleasant. 
Indignation began to rise within her. She was 
angry with circumstances, with the doctor, with 
Maurice — ^bitterly angry with herself and the 
susceptibility she had been unaware of, or at 
least failed to take into account. 
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For a long, long while she sat almost motion- 
less, staring moody-eyed at her image in the 
glass. And the question : * * How could she best 
insure herself against discomfort?** remained 
unanswered. 



Chapteb Foubteenth 

Phil HatjiEK was a youth who never per- 
mitted the grass to grow under his feet. He 
had abundant health, plenty of time and money, 
a very clear idea of what he wanted, and no 
scruples about making other people uncom- 
fortable. Not that he was ill-natured; not at 
all. But if people would insist upon getting 
in his wayT— well, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences of what was quite evidently their 
own fault. His sister had long since discovered 
the futility of opposition, so she philosophically 
decided that whatever he resolved to do must 
therefore and necessarily be right; a belief 
which saved her from a good deal of worry and 
inconvenience. 

Thus when he told her that he had asked 
Miss Pamham to go to the theatre and after- 
wards have supper in his rooms and wanted 
her to chaperon the party, she acquiesced at 
once. She would not have refused even if she 
had disliked Sylvia instead of being, as was 
actually the case, greatly pleased with her. She 
knew that Phil had sowed a large and bounteous 
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crop of wild oats, and thought the time had 
now come when he ought * * to marry and settle 
down. * * But as she had often said to her vari- 
ous female relatives : ** When I look at the girls 
of to-day, my dear, I shudder — positively shud- 
der I ' * If Sylvia should prove to be indeed the 
exception she seemed, why then, **Phil might 
go further and fare worse,*' thought Mrs. 
Kean. 

Sylvia herself was naturally much pleased 
by this change in the situation, for it placed 
her, according to her own opinion, in a position 
from which she could look contemptuously down 
upon Noel Maurice, and— almost! — ^upon Mrs. 
Dareth. Besides, it helped to bridge the gulf 
which her mistaken confidence had dug between 
her mother and herself, providing her once 
more with the admiring domestic audience be- 
fore which she had of late hardly ventured to 
perform. 

The morning after Phil Haller's little 
theatre-party, Mrs. Famham brought in Syl- 
via's breakfast tray — a custom which had been 
tacitly established during the Winter — and sat 
down on the foot of the young girPs bed, hop- 
ing to hear about the evening's amusement and 
at the same time rest her already weary legs. 
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**0h, mother, why did you bother?*^ Sylvia 
exclaimed. * * You ought to have called me. ' ' 

This was the regular formula, and Mrs. Fam- 
ham made the expected response : 

**It^s no bother at all, dearie; it doesn't take 
a minute to 6x the tray.*' She hesitated, and 
seeing Sylvia smile ventured to ask: "Did you 
have a good time last night V * 

** Perfectly lovely! Mr. Haller has his own 
automobile, and we rode to the theatre — ^the 
Follies' — in that. He'd engaged a box, so we 
were awfully comfortable, and afterwards we 
went to his place for supper. — This toast's 
stone-cold, as usual. I do wish you'd speak to 
Annie about it! — He's got the dearest little 
apartment you ever saw, right off the Avenue 
in East Forty-th Street. Goodness only knows 
what he pays for it I And we had a perfectly 
delicious supper. His own man served it, and 
I didn't know the names of half the things. 
But they tasted awfully good, and there was 
champagne besides ! ' ' 

**I hope you didn't forget to put those violets 
he sent you in water. Are you going to wear 
them this afternoon?" Mrs. Famham spoke 
timidly ; she felt guilty about the toast. 

Sylvia's rosebud lips curved charmingly. 
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She knew what her mother meant, for this was 
the day upon which she had arranged to visit 
the settlement with Dr. Macneven. 

**I'm not quite sure,^' she answered with a 
roguish glance. **Do you think it would be — 
exactly — the proper thing to doT' 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. Farnham dared an- 
other insinuation : 

**Why not? If you have flowers to wear, 
you might as well put them on. * * 

Sylvia thought this over for a minute, then 
she nodded : 

**You^re right. I guess I will wear my vio- 
lets. Goodness gracious, is that eleven strik- 
ing? 1^11 get up right away.'* 

Mrs. Farnham carried out the tray while Syl- 
via proceeded to bathe and dress in leisurely 
comfort, her conscience quieted by the stereo- 
typed protest. Just as she was finishing het 
toilet the bell rang and Mrs. Dareth came in. 

**I've got a couple of tickets for a charity 
concert at the Waldorf this afternoon,** she 
said. **Put on your things and come out to 
lunch, and we *11 drop in there later. * * 

**0h, Vida, I'm so sorry! I can't possibly." 

Sylvia's genuine regret was softened by a 
feeling of importance. To be obliged to refuse 
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an invitation because of a previous one was for 
her a very rare experience; she had, indeed, 
often thought how nice it would be to have more 
than she could accept. 

**Why notr* asked Mrs. Dareth with evident 
surprise. She had grown thoroughly used to 
having Sylvia at her beck and call. 

** Well, I Ve promised to go out with Dr. Mac- 
neven,** replied Sylvia naively and a little 
proudly. She had not forgotten that ap- 
plause. 

**With Dr. Macneven!'* Mrs. Dareth 's 
amazement was not entirely genuine, but it en- 
abled her to add: ** Where on earth is he going 
to take you?'^ 

**To a place called The Open House.'* 

' ' The Open House ? What 's that ? ' ' 

**It's a — it's a social settlement.*' Sylvia 
was annoyedly aware that an apologetic note 
had crept into her voice. 

Mrs. Dareth threw up her perfectly gloved 
hands in a gesture of mingled dismay and pro- 
test: 

**My dear child! Why do you want to go 
there?" 

To that direct question Sylvia could find no 
answer. After a pause she said lamely : 
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**I — ^I thought it would be interesting/* 

** Interesting I Merciful goodness! You'll 
see horrors enough to keep you awake for a 
week! You're like me, Sylvia dear — ^far too 
sensitive for that sort of thing. I couldn't 
stand if — considering that she had never tried, 
Mrs. Dareth spoke with wonderful assurance — 
**and I know you won't be able to. No one 
could who had any really fine and sympathetic 
feeling. Leave it all to the coarse-grained peo- 
ple who can make a business of it, darling. It's 
not fit for a pretty young girl like you. ' ' 

**Dr. Macneven asked me to go with 
him " 

The apologetic note was beginning to dom- 
inate in Sylvia 's voice. 

**0h, the doctor!" Mrs. Dareth shrugged 
her graceful shoulders. **He's an excellent 
physician, no doubt, but between ourselves, he's 
a good bit of a crank. He's got this social 
service, social justice business on the brain. 
And you're such a dear, impulsive little saint, 
you'll let him ride you to death on his hob- 
bies. ' ' 

Vida Dareth knew how to influence Sylvia; 
and resolutely, instinctively, she was com- 
bating Dr. Macneven. It would be a joy to van- 
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quish him, even though he never learned to 
whom it was that he owed his defeat. 

**He does want me to do some work over 
there,'* Sylvia acknowledged; and did not 
add that she had herself asked for that 
work. 

** There, you see! No one, Sylvia dear, has 
more sympathy with unhappiness of every kind 
than I have . . . you know that. * ' Mrs. Dareth 
sighed. **But I believe in the appropriateness 
of things, and a charming young girl like 
you '* another shrug and an eloquent ges- 
ture completed the sentence. ** Besides, dear, 
do you think we ought to try to interfere with 
the decrees of Divine Providence? for that's 
what Dr. Macneven 's theories amount to.' * 

Sylvia was puzzled. * * He wants to make life 
easier ** 

Mrs. Dareth sighed and shook her head. 

**Pure sophistry, dear. Our proper burden 
is assigned to each of us. And you know it is 
written *The poor ye have always with you,' 
so of course it must be right that some should 
have little and others an abundance of this 
world's goods — it's the Lord's will." Vida 
Dareth gazed piously at the ceiling before she 
went on: ** Telephone the doctor you won't be 
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able to go with him to-day, and come along with 
me. It's getting so late in the Spring we may 
not have another chance — and I expect to leave 
town very early this year. ' ' 

Sylvia, however, was obdurate, and perhaps 
she rather enjoyed thwarting Vida Dareth. 
Nevertheless, that astute lady's remarks had 
had their eff;ct, and there was no exaltation in 
her mood when she set forth with the doctor. 
All the zest was gone from their expedition, 
and though she felt very, very good, the re- 
wards of virtue no longer seemed particularly 
dazzling. The day had turned out unusually 
warm for that season of the year, and at three 
o'clock the sun gave more than a hint of the 
strength it would possess a few weeks later. 
There had been no rain for some time. The 
streets were very dusty, and as they approached 
their destination the dirt increased. Like so 
many New Yorkers, Sylvia was acquainted with 
only a very small portion of the city and this 
region they were now entering was as strange 
to her as though it had been a thousand miles 
from her accustomed haunts. And she found 
it far more repellent than interesting. 

The car they were in came to a halt ; an im- 
mense coal-laden wagon had broken down on 
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the track, and looked as though it would prob- 
ably remain there for some hours. 

'* Suppose we get out and walkf Dr. Mao- 
neven suggested. ''It's only a short distance, 
and there's no knowing when this car '11 start 
oflf again." 

Sylvia assenting, they left the car and walked 
on towards the river, down a street which was 
certainly unattractive, though it was merely 
upon the edge of a congested district. Near at 
hand thundered the Elevated; an occasional 
cart rattled and banged over the badly-laid 
block pavement. The sidewalk was littered with 
refuse of various kinds; from the dilapidated 
garbage barrels that lurched drunkenly on the 
side of the gutter flowed tiny rivulets of de- 
cayed matter — also a smell drawn forth and 
intensified by the warm Spring sun. Outside a 
saloon a group of men lounged; women 
screamed at one another from different fire es- 
capes. An astonishing number of cripples, 
maime'd and deformed in divers ways, hobbled 
by. And everywhere children swarmed, play- 
ing, crying, running, fighting ; all of them dirty ; 
many of them underfed. A nondescript indi- 
vidual, aged about five, stumbled and fell di- 
rectly in Sylvia's path, and lay there howling. 
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Instinctively she stepped aside and would have 
passed on, had not the doctor stooped and 
picked up the yelling child. 

**Hello-o!'' he exclaimed. **What are you 
crying about! you're not hurt! Let's see what 
youVe done to the poor old sidewalk!'' He 
turned to Sylvia with an aside : * * Just look at 
this little MaceUi imp's eyelashes — aren't they 
superb! He'd be a picture if his mother 'd only 
wash him occasionally. But centuries-old cus- 
toms aren't easy to break. There now! All 
right again?" 

The nondescript had ceased squalling and 
fixed his big brown eyes on the doctor's face: 
gravely at first; then came recognition and an 
ecstatic smile. 

* * I know what you want ! ' ' laughed Dr. Mac- 
neven, feeling in his pocket and presently pro- 
ducing a stick of chocolate. * * Here you are. ' ' 

The infant immediately departed t6 secrete 
himself in » are^way ^th L trea^re, and 
the doctor and Sylvia walked on. 

Dr. Macneven kicked a banana skin into the 
gutter, and said in an explanatory tone : 

** There are eight Macelli children; three 
younger than this one. The father's an un- 
skilled labourer — on the shovel, they call it — 
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and the mother and six elder children add to 
the family income hy cracking nuts. * * 

**By cracking nutsf 

**Yes; for candy and salted nuts and so on." 

**But I thought all that sort of work was 
done in factories,*' Sylvia protested. 

The doctor smiled. **0h no. It's one of the 
home trades; they're the worst and the poorest 
paid. Quantities of the nuts used for candy 
or salted nuts are cracked and shelled hy women 
and children in tenements-generaUy with their 
teeth." 

Sylvia's nerves shrank in disgust, but at that 
moment the doctor paused in front of an old- 
fashioned, high-stoop, brownstone house; two 
houses originally, they had been made into one. 
By the basement door was a sign, ** Kinder- 
garten" with the hours: above the main en- 
trance a larger one said simply **The Open 
House." Small boys swarmed all over the 
stoop ; the vestibule was occupied by a number 
of girls from six to eleven or twelve years old. 
In response to the doctor's friendly greeting a 
majority of the small boys pulled off their more 
or less battered caps, while all of them stared 
frankly at the strange young lady, and one 
whispered audibly: **Gee! ain't she a peach!" 
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A little girl in a torn gingham dress, with 
several toes protruding from her boots, a round 
honest face plentifully besprinkled with freck- 
les, and a small tight braid of sandy hair pinned 
close about her head, pulled the doorbell, smil- 
ing with shy confidence at the doctor. Another 
child, a thin, pale little morsel of humanity, 
stroked his coat surreptitiously, and a more 
valiant one threw both arms around his left leg 
with an affectionate ardour which nearly made 
him lose his balance. That all of them knew 
and most of them loved him was apparent even 
to unobservant Sylvia ; and she wondered how 
he could endure their touch. 

She was thankful when the door opened and 
she found herself in a narrow, uncarpeted hall, 
facing a slender, pleasant-looking woman sun- 
ply dressed in black, who received the doctor 
with evident satisfaction. He at once intro- 
duced her as Miss Mannerton, head-worker of 
the Settlement. Sylvia regarded her with a 
good deal of curiosity and very little admira- 
tion. 

And she remembered Vida Dareth as she had 
80 Often seen her, gowned and coiffed, mani- 
cured and shod to perfection; in her eyes the 
acme of elegance. 
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They went past a diminutive but business-like 
office into a fair-sized and comfortably though 
plainly furnished room which seemed delight- 
fully cool and quiet after the heat and noise of 
the street. 

**This first warm weather is very trying, isn't 
itf Miss Mannerton remarked in a low, agree- 
able voice. She chatted a minute, and then 
said : ^ * Perhaps Miss Famham would like to go 
over the house ! * * 

Sylvia felt obliged to assent. Miss Manner- 
ton, leaving the doctor deep in consultation with 
one of her chief assistants, took her across the 
hall and into a large room at the back. Folding 
chairs were piled up at one end of it, and at 
the other was a platform on which stood a 
piano, for use, the head-worker explained, in 
the entertainments and dances given there from 
time to time. At present the room was occu- 
pied by about fifty small girls, among whom 
Sylvia recognised a number of tlfose she had 
seen waiting on the stoop, all sewing industri- 
ously under the guidance of several young 
women, unmistakably members of that world 
to which Sylvia herself belonged. She won- 
dered what had brought them here, among these 
nasty little brats. 
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* * This is a beginners' class, ' ' said Miss Man- 
nerton, easily reading Sylvia's expression, 
^*and the teachers are all volunteers. ' ' 

Then they proceeded through gymnasium and 
work-shop, cooking school and dressmaking 
class: and every moment Sylvia's wonder and 
disappointment alike increased. How utterly 
dull and unexciting it all seemed ! 

Here was in fact some of that ** personal 
service'' which had so aroused her enthusiasm 
when she heard of it in theory. And where now 
was the glamour, where the exaltation! Plain, 
practical hard work, done day in and day out, 
year in and year out : for what ! Miss Manner- 
ton, indeed, had had a seat on the platform at 
that memorable meeting ; but these others T She 
recalled some of the phrases Dr. Macneven had 
used, the indistinct, splendid vision she had 
seen. Service, social conscience, human broth- 
erhood — ^how superb those words had sounded ! 
And now their magic was — ^where! A twenti- 
eth-century crusade seemed romantic, entranc- 
ing; but when the ** humanity" on whose behalf 
it was to be waged took concrete form in a 
group of miserable, dirty children. . . . 

^*I wish you could be at one of our neighbour- 
hood parties, some Tuesday evening," Miss 
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Mannerton was saying. '^A good many of the 
mothers come^ and we play games and then 
have sweet crackers and coffee. They do have 
such a good time ! By the way, do yon play or 
singf 

Sylvia was glad she could answer, ^*No." 

^^I asked because every now and then some- 
one comes down and sings or recites or plays 
for us, and the women just love it,' ' Miss Man- 
nerton continued. 

And Sylvia felt that she had had a lucky es- 
cape. 

Her one desire now was to get away as 
quickly as possible, and when they returned to 
the parlour she took care not to sit down. 

**I'm afraid 111 have to hurry off,'* she said 
to the doctor. **I promised to be home early.** 
Which was not true. 

He picked up his hat at once, and Sylvia 
turned to Miss Mannerton with polite insinceri- 
ties about having **found it all so interesting." 

^^ Come in again whenever you can. We'd be 
glad to see you any time." The head-worker 
shook Sylvia's proffered hand, confident that 
Miss Famham would never reappear, and ush- 
ered them to the door. 

When they were in the street once more the 
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doctor said: **You look rather tired. Suppose 
we take a taxif 

**Can you get one in this neighbourhood?*' 
Sylvia asked, picking her fastidious way along 
the uneven sidewalk. 

**0h yes. There's a garage right around the 
comer.'' 

She gave a sigh of relief. At least, she 
wouldn't be obliged to return the way she had 
come. 

Dr. Macneven was conscious of her repug- 
nance, and he tried to look at what was so fa- 
miliar to himself through her unaccustomed 
eyes. But he found it difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to see as she did. For in him the im- 
pulse to aid, to soothe and minister was part 
of the very breath of life. That anyone, after 
having caught a single glimpse of the fetid mass 
underlying our so-called civilisation, should ever 
again be able calmly to disregard it, was a thing 
he could scarcely realise. His brain informed 
him that there were such people, but he instinc- 
tively took the view that training or circum- 
stances must have fettered their natural in- 
clinations until they had become atrophied. 
His imagination had endowed Sylvia with 
every beautiful attribute of mind and heart 
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that he had known in other women — especially 
in one other woman. And now all this recog- 
nition of her disappointment, her repugnanoei 
the change from that hour when with glowing 
eyes uplifted to his she told him she wanted 
''to help," was merged and almost lost in his 
tingling consciousness of her mere presence. 
It was the first time they had been thus shut 
in together since the afternoon they drove 
away from Mrs. Dareth's house. 

His ache of longing for her obliterated all 
else. The warm whiteness of her throat, the 
delicate curves of cheek and chin, the sweet 
rosy lips — these, which in his belief were a part 
of the beautiful physical guise of a yet more 
beautiful spirit, drew and held him, seeming to 
whisper promise of infinite joys. She was very 
near ; he had only to stretch out his arms and 
enfold her. But for him she was sacred. And 
so wonderful she was, so dear, so very dear — 
a human flower, the materialisation of God's 
own sun and air and dew. His best and greatest 
boon. • • . 

Presently Sylvia said slowly, as though she 
were thinking aloud: **How can anyone spend 
an hour in such a place and among such dread- 
ful people, unless they absolutely have to?*' 
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Thought and feeling had joined, were flowing 
together in a current which would soon over- 
rush all barriers. And he answered her invol- 
untarily : 

'^ There are plenty of other ways. I wouldn't 
ask you to work here, if *' 

Something in his tone made her turn to him 
quickly, with wide-open, startled eyes. And 
then the barriers went down. . . . 

He spoke hurriedly, passionate, broken 
phrases ; old, old words that seemed totally in- 
adequate. How could he make her understand, 
make her feel his longing for her, his worship 
of her! It was as though he were engaged in 
a breathless, desperate struggle, battling 
through swarming, intangible foes in the effort 
to reach her heart. In later days his memory 
of these moments was always confused, phan- 
tasmagorical. The first clear impression was 
of her shrinking away with averted face and 
entreating hands. 

^* Don't!*' she cried chokingly. *^ Please, 
please don't!'' 

^^I've frightened you!" he exclaimed with 
swift self -accusation. 

* * No, oh no ! " she cried in distress. * ^ It's not 
that. You — ^you don't know me ! I'm not what 
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you think. I — oh, I never dreamed it would be 
like this ! " Her voice sank almost to a whisper. 

The longing to take and hold her fast and 
kiss her into responsiveness was strong as 
thirst ; he held himself in check with iron hand. 

^'I want to know everything— every thought, 
every heart-beat that's yours,** he said un- 
steadily. **Dear, you're the only thin^ on 
earth that matters to me now. Can't you care 
for me enough to — to marry me ! " 

Each inflection, each tone in his voice gave 
her intimation of something big beyond her 
understanding. And the very greatness she 
thus dimly perceived terrified her. This love 
of his so far transcended anything in her ex- 
perience that she quailed before it. All uncon- 
sciously it asked so much more than it was or 
ever would be possible for her to give. And 
yet it fascinated her, too. She was like one 
who standing in front of some mighty moun- 
tain thinks how splendid it would be to scale 
the summit, though all the while aware that 
such high adventure is not for him. 

*^I . . . don't know," she breathed childishly. 
Then clutching at the one invariable plea of 
the weak: **You must give me a little time. ' I 
can 't — ^I can 't answer now. ' ' 
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She paused, hesitating ; and suddenly all that 
was hest in her rose up and dictated the phrase 
with which she ended: 
**I can only — ^thank you, and he very proud/' 
That low, quivering voice thrilled his every 
nerve. He took her gloved hand and lifted it 
to his lips, dumh, overwhelmed hy his great 
happiness. For he believed that she had vir- 
tually given him her promise. 



Chaptbb Fifteenth 

Fob the first time in all her healthy young life, 
Sylvia Famham passed a practically sleepless 
night. Once more she had been momentarily 
lifted out of her petty self-complacence; and 
though she might and probably would sink part 
way back, she would never again return to the 
implicit belief in her own adequacy which had 
been hers until that eventful afternoon. She 
felt as though she had been tested and the alloy 
in her composition proved to outweigh the gold. 
A path had been opened before her, a path 
steep and difficult, but leading to heights she 
was now scarcely able to conceive. And if she 
resolved to tread it she would have a hand to 
cling to so tender^ so strong, that surely it 
would save her from stumbling, no matter how 
rugged the way. And yet — could she be happy 
in this constant struggle to be bigger and better 
than she really was? Would she not quickly 
tire and let go her hold, or worse still, drag 
him down with her? Her imagination was far 
too limited to enable her to picture, even dimly, 
the demands that Alan Macneven's love would 
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inevitably make upon her heart and soul and 
brain. Only she felt very small and weak, like 
a child afraid of the dark. 

She was indeed, afraid; afraid to resist, 
afraid to yield. And suddenly she realised, 
though but faintly, something of the chameleon- 
like quality of her nature; on the surface she 
imitated the stronger being who chanced to be 
near at the moment, whether that being were 
Vida Dareth or Dr. Macneven. She recalled 
her recent hesitations and subterfuges before 
Mrs. Dareth ; she understood at last how on the 
night of the meeting she had taken colour from 
her surroundings. And she knew with intuitive 
certainty that Alan Macneven would expect 
from her more than the mere superficial com- 
pliance which was all she had to give. For 
though the chameleon might adopt the hue of 
the oak, its inner self would remain unchanged. 

She had entered all unprepared upon a men- 
tal and moral struggle such as she had never 
before dreamed of, much less waged. She hon- 
estly wanted to know and do what was right; 
and she was desperately puzzled. Strange as 
it may seem, the question of her own feeling 
troubled her very little. It would be easy 
enough to give such affection as was hers to 
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bestow to this man beside idiom none oQier 
seamed to her worthv to stand. And just be- 
cause she so exalted him she shrank f rmn at- 
tenq>ting to fulfil his expectations. Must she, 
then^ disappoint and hurt him — hurt him more 
^^pljf perhaps, than she would ever knowt 
Bnt he nmst sorely want her to be happy; and 
in that ceaseless, difficolt climbing 



When morning came it brought no 
of her perplexities, bnt only that which made 
the choice more definite. For a note came in 
the early mail, a note from Mrs. Kean, asking* 
her to make a month's visit at the new Long 
Island house. Not hard to gaess at whose 
prompting that invitation had been written! 
And now the issue lay dear. For Sylvia knew 
that to spend a month in Mrs. Kean's house 
meant that she would leave it engaged to Mrs. 
Kean's brother. 

Here it was, spread out before her ; the dead 
level of an easy, commonplace existence, where 
the only requirements would be that she dress 
well and learn to order a good dinner. No 
effort to struggle upward to the higher regions 
of the spirit, to enter into those broad open 
spaces where the great winds blow, and life 
grows rich and fruitful. She need have no 
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fear lest she disappoint Phil Haller! His de- 
mands upon her sympathy would be, figara- 
tively speaking, limited to yachting aad the 
toothache. The kind of existence he offered 
her was one she understood and could vision 
clearly. A little while ago she would have 
deemed it all that was desirable; but during 
that half -hour in the taxi-cab she had glimpsed 
splendours strange and mystic, that gave mar- 
riage a new meaning, raised love to the level 
of a religion. She could not have expressed 
her thoughts in words, but it seemed to her that 
there was something almost blasphemous in 
using the same word to define the doctor's feel- 
ing for her, and Phil Haller *s. 

She had told him she would send him his 
answer very soon, and Mrs. Kean's note must 
be replied to at once — ^but how? 

If she could only shift the responsibility — 
be coerced instead of free to choose! She 
wanted someone to give her definite advice ; no 
matter whether that advice were to * * stake her 
counter boldly'* and dare the great adventure, 
or to turn from it to the small, safe path. The 
idea that the safest, most sheltered of paths 
may end upon the brink of a chasm, that storm 
and peril and bitter gales may visit the lowland 
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as well as the mountain peak, never entered her 
mind. All she saw was smng comfort on the 
one handy and on the other a constant straining 
upward that might achieve unimagined glories, 
might end in weariness and failure. 

Hoping to escape for a time from the mental 
debate which her various ignorances made 
doubly difficulty she put on her hat and went for 
a walk. The shops and the passers-by did in- 
deed supply a certain amount of diversion, for 
new styles flaunted their attractions from every 
window, and the women she met wore **the 
latest thing** with that curious unanimity of 
preference which stamps a New York crowd. 
But her perplexities went with her. 

And however she might and did try to shut 
them out, always at the back of Eer mind lurked 
memories of the repellent streets, the ragged 
children, the poverty she had seen and loathed, 
even while Miss Mannerton's casual words told 
her it was by no means the worst. What, then, 
was that slum which lurked around the comer, 
just as it lurked around the comer of her 
thoughts? 

To shop and dress, make calls and entertain 
a little — ^perhaps a good deal ; to live as one of 
this well-dad, overfed, easy-going throng t 
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Every step she took along the great highway 
of Vanity Fair made that prospect seem more 
alluring. And then a sudden dread assailed 
her. 

She turned and walked rapidly back down 
the Avenue; she was going to see Margaret 
Lane. Margaret was very clever, very deter- 
mined. Margaret wouldn't waver, but would 
know just what she wanted to do — could per- 
haps tell her, what she, Sylvia, wanted to do. 
She was not sure whether she could speak 
openly to Margaret ; but if somehow, some way, 
she could contrive to slip the burden that so 
tired her onto the other woman's broad 
shoulders ! 

Her heart beat fast as she pressed the button 
of the electric bell and the minutes seemed end- 
less while she waited for the door to open. 
Suppose Margaret were not at home after all I 
She gave a sigh of relief when the door swung 
back. 

**I was so afraid you might have gone out!'* 
she exclaimed with an impetuous warmth which 
surprised the older woman. 

**IVe been out," she replied quietly. **I've 
managed to acquire a horrid little cold, and I 
thought the sun might do it good" 
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^^I'm BO sorry/' 

Sylvia spoke perfunctorily; since Miss Lane 
was at home the reason why was of no im- 
portance. The only question in her mind was 
how to get what she wanted without belittling 
herself in the other 's eyes. 

She flung herself into an easy chair with that 
imitation of Vida Dareth's lithe negligence 
which had become almost natural to her, while 
her hostess drew forward the tea table and lit 
the alcohol lamp under the small kettle. 

**You're giving me such a nice excuse for 
tea/' Margaret said pleasantly. **I like to 
have it, but often it doesn't seem worth while 
to make it just for myself." 

She was wondering why Sylvia looked at her 
so intently, and what had brought that per- 
plexed wrinkle across the pretty young fore- 
head. She herself was smiling and serene; 
only an extraordinarily acute observer would 
have noticed the pain in the depths of her veiled 
eyes. 

** Please don't trouble on my account." 

Sylvia's tone, though still perfunctory, was 
faintly tinged with condescension. She was 
thinking that such questions as were now worry- 
ing her could have played no part in Margaret's 
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personal experiences. And she felt very fas- 
cinating and important. 

**0h, I like it, you know. Only it's rather a 
bore sometimes having to have it all by my- 
self.'' An instant Margaret's voice dragged 
wearily ; then she added with new briskness an- 
swering the merciless spur of her will: **You 
take cream, don't you? And how many 
lumps?" 

^^Just a little cream; and three lumps, 
please." 

Sylvia took her tea, stirred it in silence for 
a moment, and then said suddenly and irrel- 
evantly : 

**Have you ever been to the Settlement?" 

Margaret took the question quietly, but there 
was nothing quieting— to her— in the memories 
it evoked. She thought of Sylvia's face and 
words the night of the meeting, and fancied she 
understood. 

** Which one?" she asked with apparent indif- 
ference. 

* * The Open House — I think that's what they 
call it." 

**0h yes; very often." 

**What do you do there?" Sylvia persisted, 
though she felt that this line of questioning was 
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not helping her much. Yet in her mind was a 
clear, if nnacknowledged connection. 

Margaret sipped her tea before answering; 
she didn't want the tea, but a pause in which 
to insure absolute self-control. 

**Well, I teach a kindergarten class, help with 
some of the entertainments, and hunt up absent 
children — ^go to their homes and find out what 's 
wrong. * ' 

An instant's hesitation; then the monosylla- 
ble that to Sylvia's self expressed so much of 
her perplexity broke sharply from her pretty 
lips: 

'^Why?'' 

For once Margaret's swift intuition was at 
fault ; or was it that she did not want to under- 
stand? 

**Why they haven't come?" she said in a 
steady^ grey voice. **0h, there are all sorts of 
reasons. Laziness, sickness " 

**No, no!" Sylvia's interruption was brusque 
in its clutch at the possibility which was slip- 
ping away from her. **Why do you do it, I 
mean?" 

For Margaret to answer that question truth- 
fully would have been to unveil her inmost self ; 
something she never had done, probably never 
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would do. She took the little sflver cake dish 
from the table and made deliberate choice of 
a brioche before she answered indifferently : 

**0h, IVe a variety of reasons. And I think 
we ought each to do our share — ^it's a sort of 
general obligation.'' 

Sylvia was not impervious to the rebuff; only 
too self-absorbed to let if discourage her. 

**Well, of course it's right to do things for 
your friends and to give money to charities if 
you're rich, but when it comes to making your- 
self miserable aad perhaps getting some horrid 
disease " 

She stopped abruptly; after all, this dia- 
logue was not progressing in the direction she 
wished it to go, for the Settlement was in truth 
but a symbol of a very small part of her per- 
plexities. Margaret's theory of general obliga- 
tion might be very interesting at some other 
time, but it did not give her the hold she wanted. 
And finesse was a delicate thing she destroyed 
in grasping for it. 

**You don't think we ought all to work that 
way, do you? Isn't everyone — ^I mean, it's sort 

of — ^well, different " There she stuck, 

floundering hopelessly in the unfamiliar ethical 
bog. 
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Margaret, glad to escape from the more per- 
sonal questions, threw down a conversational 
plank upon which Sylvia might walk to dry 
land. 

**No, you're quite right. Different people 
have different kinds of work to do. The great 
thing is to find your own job, and stic^ to it. ' ' 

She spoke with an irony of which she knew 
Sylvia to be quite unconscious. Surely, she 
thought, the gods must laugh to hear her giving 
such advice, who had so utterly failed to find 
her own job ! 

But it is safer by far to bestow dynamite than 
advice. For the one is a tangible thing whose, 
possibilities may be guarded against and which 
can be interpreted in only a single way, while 
the other may be completely transformed, either 
by circumstances or by the consciousness of 
the receiver. 

**It is foolish, isn't it, to try to do anything 
you can't do well?" demanded Sylvia eagerly. 

She felt that at last she not only had firm 
ground under her feet but was started along 
the road she wanted to follow. 

And that question seemed to Margaret fairly 
impish. Only her common sense told her that 
Sylvia could not by any conceivable chance 
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know about the pile of manuscript locked in her 
desk drawer. Nevertheless, she replied with an 
effort which gave her answer a fictitious air of 
being very deliberate : 

** Usually, it's more or less a waste of time/* 

Sylvia said nothing; she was thinking busUy. 
Surely, she had been more than foolish to waver 
when the choice lay between that which she 
could do supremely well, and an effort which 
might and probably would sooner or later be- 
come tiresome ! She was glad she had come to 
see Margaret, though no doubt she could have 
found the solution for herself after a little 
while. 

** Can't I give you some more teaf Margaret 
asked. That sixth sense with which she was 
endowed was making her feel vaguely uncom- 
fortable, although she did not know then or 
ever after that she had laid a feather upon the 
swaying scales and turned the balance ; whether 
for good or evil, who will venture to say? 

Sylvia rose. Having got what she wanted, 
she had no further use for Margaret Lane. 

**I'm sorry,'' she said untruthfully, **but I 
must run home now. It will be getting dark 
before long. Aren't we having lovely 
weather!" 
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^^ Wonderful! At this time of year I always 
feel rather inclined to envy people who live in 
the country. Are you going away soonf 

It was an innocent, conventional question ; but 
Sylvia felt it as the desired coercion, forcing 
her to clinch her decision* And during the 
brief pause while she drew on her glove the 
scales swayed once again. Then the side upon 
which that feather lay sank definitely. 

**I'm off the end of this coming week — ^next 
Friday. Mrs. Kean has asked me to spend a 
month with her on Long Island/' she said in 
the negligent tone of one who had more 
country-house invitations than she could pos- 
sibly accept. 

And Margaret Lane smiled inwardly at this 
bit of affectation, never dreaming that behind 
it lay the choice which would be a determining 
influence in several lives — her own among the 
number. 

Left alone, she turned up her lamp and took 
a new novel from the pile of books on her table ; 
but she did not read. Sylvia's call had puzzled 
her. She had seen that the girl was doubtful, 
troubled in some way. And now she began to 
wonder whether she had fulfilled Sylvia's ex- 
pectations, asking anxiously if pain had dulled 
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her aensibilities so that she had failed the girl 
who perhaps needed sympathy and counsel, 
even though Life was showering her with its 
richest gifts. And the lips of the woman to 
whom they had been denied, these gifts so 
commonplace and so precious, twisted in the 
odd little smile which was peculiarly their own. 

Then she summoned all her strength, and 
struggling, forced her head above the bitter 
waters again threatening to engulf her. There 
was a way in which she might find solace — if 
the strange power she had already felt more 
than once came to her in this her need. She 
turned to her desk and drew forth the pile of 
blotted manuscript, staring at it for a moment 
with fixed, unseeing eyes. And her very soul 
went out in a wordless, formless appeal. 

And at last it was as though far off amid the 
darkness a light shone. An instant she sat mo- 
tionless with bowed head. Then she began to 
write. 

Sylvia meanwhile walked briskly homewards, 
satisfied that she had seen and chosen the 
better, happier course for herself. A series of 
petty accidents, however, prevented her from 
at once writing to Mrs. Kean — ^to the doctor she 
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had resolved to send no message until she was 
safely down on Long Island — and it was not 
until the following afternoon that she posted 
the all-important letter. No sooner was it in 
the box than a vague discontent assailed her. 
There came a sense of loss, of disappointment; 
nebulous visions that refused to take definite 
shape but fleeted before her into the dim 
regions of the unattainable; inarticulate whis- 
pers as of ghosts with tidings of great import 
they longed but were unable to make dear . . . 
these hovered upon the edge of her conscious- 
nesSy teasing and saddening her. And with 
them was a misty half-realisation that although 
she was following the path made easy for her 
by that combination of circumstances and tem- 
perament we call destiny, yet had she but tried 
with all her strength, with all her will, to obey 
the faint smnmons of what was best in 
her . . . ? 

Far down in the depths of her being lay fear ; 
a terror lest for a mess of pottage she had bar- 
tered away, not her birthright, but all the finer 
possibilities of her soul. 

She had started out with the intention of 
going to see Mrs. Dareth, and as she turned the 
comer of Park Avenue her long sight enabled 
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her to recognise that graceful lady just ascend- 
ing her own stoop. Sylvia quickened her pace, 
but before she had traversed half the distance 
to the house she saw Noel Maurice come around 
another corner and follow Mrs. Dareth. Sylvia 
hesitated; then turned and retraced her steps. 
Maurice symbolised her humiliation, and she 
wanted to feel herself triumphant. However, 
that glimpse of him had crystallised her vague 
irritation ; and the result was one of the mean- 
est and smallest actions of her life. 

She was waiting to cross the Avenue when 
Julius Dareth alighted from a 'bus at her side, 
and of course stopped to speak to her. 

**Have you been to see Vida?'' was his very 
natural question. 

**I was going '* What malignant spirit 

lent those inflections to her tone? A shade of 
wonder at them tinged her thoughts. 

**And you changed your mind I Won't you 
change it again and walk back with mef " he 
asked politely if not very warmly. He had no 
especial liking for Sylvia Famham. 

**No, thanks. Vida has another visitor. I 
don't think she'd care to see me or" — she hesi- 
tated, gave him a swift glance, and added de- 
liberately, **or anyone else." 
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The implication was unmistakable ; yet it ap- 
parently had not the slightest effect upon Julius 
Dareth. 

**Well, I'm sorry you won't come back," he 
replied in his usual even tone. ^'Well see yon 
soon though, I suppose/' 

He smiled conventionally, lifted his hat, and 
went unhurriedly down the street. 

Sylvia, suddenly compunctious, was glad her 
bit of spite had passed unnoticed ; and reflected 
that Julius Dareth was really extremely dense. 



Chaptbb Sixteenth 

Maubige, as Sylvia had seen, entered the house 
in East Sixty-th Street close upon Mrs. Dar- 
eth^s heels ... so close, in fact, that they met 
in the lower hall, where she had paused to give 
some directions to the maid. 

**I*m glad to find you in this time,*' he said, 
putting a just perceptible emphasis on the last 
two words. 

She started to speak — ^and checked herself. 
A moment they stood looking at one another; 
the blue eyes were cold and steady; those 
strange yellow flecks in the brown ones seemed 
to grow larger, at the same time acquiring an 
almost reddish tinge. The meeting glances 
clashed. Behind each lurked something very 
nearly hostile. 

Then said Vida Dareth in so excellent an imi- 
tation of her usual tone that even his quick ear 
could scarcely detect the fraud : 

^^ Won't you come upstairs!'' 

Maurice's gaze sped rapidly about the little 
sitting-room he knew so welL Somehow, it 

269 
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looked different — ^perhaps only because Spring 
had come. There was no fire now upon the 
hearthy the silken curtains stirred softly in the 
light breeze from an open window; on the table 
stood a great bowl of lilacs, filling the air with 
their heavy fragrance. He was alone, Mrs. 
Dareth having left him with the excuse that she 
wanted to take off her hat, and he wandered 
slowly around the room, pausing before every 
picture, every ornament, every little group of 
the dainty, useless trifles Mrs. Dareth loved to 
gather about her, as though desirous of im- 
pressing the aspect of each upon his mind. So 
might one obliged to set off on a long journey 
bid farewell to objects familiar and very dear. 

That soft sound of trailing laces associated in 
his thoughts with so many bitter-sweet moments 
made him turn with a suddenness which was 
like the striking of a discordant note. But Vida 
Dareth glided to her favourite reclining chair, 
sank down among its many cushions with a sort 
of insolent languor, arranged her chiffon and 
lace draperies with graceful, exaggerated care, 
and then and only then lifted her heavy white 
eyelids to inspect him somewhat disdainfully. 

**Wellf she said slowly, letting her clear 
voice drag on the word. 
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Maurice stood gazing at her, trying to under- 
stand, trying to find some weapon with which 
to combat the subtle, deadening influence that 
now emanated like some poisonous vapour from 
her personality. And because he had neither 
rapier nor magic spell with which to vanquish 
her or even force her into open conflict, he used 
a club. 

**Vida, why haven't you been willing to see 
me lately f 

The attack made up in directness for what it 
lacked in finesse. 

**My dear friend, I can't spend all my time 
sitting at home and waiting for you.'' 

The smile that curved Mrs. Dareth's lips rele- 
gated Maurice to a distance. 

Pain forced his voice to harshness. 

**But when you are at home, why won't you 
see me?" he insisted. 

Under the covering laces her breast rose and 
fell swiftly, yet the smile was steady on her lips. 

**What nonsense you're talking, Noel I Be- 
cause I'm not always ready to chatter to 
you " 

He interrupted her, eagerly, wistfuUy: ^^I 
haven't had a word with you alone since your 
dinner." 
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Her laughter tinkled forth ; and every note in 
it rang false. 

* * There, you can see for yourself how absurd 
you are! It's not two weeks yet since my 
dinner. ' ' 

**How many months is it since youVe let two 
weeks go by without seeing mef he demanded. 

His fast mounting anger did not make for 
coherence. 

She hesitated. ^ ' I admit, ' ' she replied at last, 
**I admit IVe given you a good deal of my time. 
More than — more than to anyone else.'' 

His tense nerves quivered to the break in her 
phrase. 

**That isn't what you started to say!" he 
challenged. 

She felt his will forcing her to answer. And 
the languid indifference she had so carefully 
held in her voice escaped now for the first time. 
Her tone grew higher, almost shrill. 

**More than I ought," she said irritably. 

That phrase was capable of numerous inter- 
pretations, but he could not pause to analyse it. 

^*You wouldn't have seen me to-day, I sup- 
pose, if I hadn't — ^made you?" 

^^ Probably not. Perhaps Oh, I don't 

know!" She was angry with herself for the 
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wavering of that reply. For once in her life 
she honestly dreaded * * a scene. * ' 

His face was very white. But he had come 
there determined to end all uncertainty, and 
end it he would. 

**rm to understand, then,'* he said slowly, 
**that you don't want me to come to see you 
any more ? * ' His voice shook. 

But the woman started up from her graceful 
attitude, throwing out her hands as if to ward 
off a blow. With one short, awkward sentence 
he had beaten aside the delicate rapier of tone 
and pose with which she had controlled the sit- 
uation. For the moment it was his to govern. 

**No I'* she cried sharply. **No, no 1'^ 

An instant she stared at him ; and the yellow- 
flecked eyes seemed to dart forth flame. Then 
she sank back among her cushions, biting her 
lips until they bled. 

With a single long stride, he was close beside 
her. 

'* There's only one way," he said hoarsely. 

She tried to speak, but he gave her no 
chance. He had come prepared with an ulti- 
matum. And he launched it now. 

**You must come with me,'* he said. 

Five short words ; yet they made the world 
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reel for her. She had known what was bonnd 
to happen, though she had hoped to fight it 
off; she had believed herself prepared, her 
arguments, her wiles in order. But somehow 
she had not realised all that his nearness, the 
eager thrill in his voice would mean to her. 
And now she found herself trembling, and faint, 
and dizzy; was it with joy ... or fear! 

She did not know; only she clutched at the 
resolution she had made in her calmer hours. 

**Sit down, Noel,** she said in a voice that 
was breathless, strange even to her own ears. 
^*Sit down and don't be absurd.'* 

For the first time since their acquaintance 
began he refused to obey her. And he spoke 
quietly, though the sweat stood in beads upon 
his forehead and he was driving his nails into 
the palms of his clenched hands. 

* * This thing has got to end, Vida, one way or 
another. We*ve disguised and played with it 
long enough. Now we*ll look at it as it is. 
You knew months ago that I was in love with 
you, though you kept up the friendship farce 
as long as you could — oh, I don*t blame you I 
I suppose no good woman likes to admit such 
facts — and when the friendship farce collapsed 
you were all for aflSnities and the union of souls 
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and again I tried to play your game. Well, it 
doesn't work '* 

His voice snapped. 

But the sharp pain of that instant's glimpse 
of possible desolation had quickly subsided. 
She had regained much of her self-control and 
with it the power to fight for her own way — ^the 
way he had just declared he could no longer 
endure, but which he must endure, because it 
was her choice. If he suffered when it was 
forced upon him . . . well, that was unfortu- 
nate, but it couldn't be helped. 

** Yes, "she said slowly, **yes, you're right — 
partly, at least. We must come to an under- 
standing, you and I. You're angry with me, of 
course, but don't you think you were rather 
stupid not to see for yourself that after — after 
what happened a few weeks ago, I was obliged 
to be doubly careful? I'd worked . . . great 
heavens, how I worked ! ... to prevent trouble. 
Do you suppose I enjoyed going to the doctor 
and Sylvia? I smoothed it all over, and now" 
— ^he was about to speak when she checked him 
with an imperious gesture — ^'^and now you come 
and talk — ^nonsense. I donH want to give up 
seeing you. I miss you. I'm perfectly willing 
to admit that, only ..." 
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**VidaI'' Her name broke from his lips in 
a low agonised cry. * * Oh, my darling, what do 
we care about people or trouble or scandal f 
What difference can anything or anyone make 
to us, when we love each other?*' 

She shrank before his vehemence. 

**I never said I loved you,'* she declared 
faintly. 

He came and stood over her and spoke with 
stiff white lips : 

**You never said ... I No; not in words, 
perhaps. But if you don't love me . . . then, 
by God, you're the most consmnmate liar on 
earth I'' 

Again she quailed. Her throat seemed 
parched. She swallowed hard, once, twice, be- 
fore she attempted an answer. And then she 
recollected something she had often told her- 
self, had found a melancholy pleasure in coaxing 
herself to believe — ^glancing at it obliquely 
the while, as offering a possible means of escape 
from just such a crisis as this. 

^*It is you,'' she said at last — ^thickly, because 
of that parched throat — *4t is you who don't 
really love me. ' ' 

The audacity of that staggered him. And 
once more her graceful, imperious gesture 
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stopped his protest. She had risen and now 
stood facing him, drawn to her full height, 
cheeks flushed, eyes blazing. Never had she 
seemed to him so lovely, so desirable. Oh, to 
take her in his arms and bear her away with 
him that she might be his and his only; his, 
her lips and eyes and softly rippling hair ; his, 
her fragility, and lithe grace. . . . 

**You think you love me,'* she was saying. 
**You think you adore me, but — ^you wouldn't 
care for me, once you'd taken me out of my set- 
ting. You Ve always seen me in pretty clothes, 
with luxury all around me. My hands'' — she 
held them up, as if for inspection — ^'^are white 
and soft and pleasant to hold, because they're 
manicured twice a week, and never touch any- 
thing rough, or lift anything heavier than 
flowers. If I went with you, it would mean 
poverty, ugliness, humiliation, squalor. My 
hands, everything about me would get rough 
and coarsened. And then — then you wouldn't 
love me any more. ' ' 

She had mentally rehearsed this speech until 
all spontaneity was gone ; now that she uttered 
it aloud she spoke like one reciting a lesson. 

The man grasped only the surface insincerity 
and perceived nothing of the truth — distorted, 
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twisted out of shape, but truth nevertheless^ 
which lay beneath. 

** You won't come to me because I'm poor and 
you're . . . afraid!'' He flung the words at 
her as though they had been so many bricks; 
his long thin artist's hands opened and shut 
convulsively. 

But she did not wish to lose one jot of his 
admiration, any more than she wished to abate 
the passion she had never intended to satisfy. 
She glided instantly into another and more 
generous position. 

**I am afraid," she answered softly. **I'm 
afraid for you. Believe me, I know what I'm 
saying. Ton 're an artist, through and through. 
You love everything that's exquisite, and for a 
woman, to be exquisite is always expensive. If 
I — did as you ask, you wouldn't be happy." 

Her voice had sunk into a melancholy ca- 
dence, sweet and sad. 

* * Happy I " he cried vehemently. * * You show 
me Paradise, and then tell me I wouldn't be 
happy there I I want you, my darling, my dear- 
est beloved, — ^just you. There's nothing in 
heaven or earth I want now, not even fame — 
unless it's with you, for you." The head- 
long phrases rushed stumbling from his 
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lips. **If you're thinkiiig of me, of my happi- 
ness *' 

His brain caught fire at the thought. He 
came towards her quickly with outstretched 
arms. 

She slipped around her long chair and stood 
upon the other side of it, warding him off; a 
little frightened, but enjoying the flood of 
sensations. 

*'Yes,'' she said in that soft tone which was 
a caress, * * I am thinking of you and your hap- 
piness. But I'm older than you. And I'm . . . 
married." She paused an instant. ^*IVe al- 
ways told you how sacred I hold that tie. I 
can't conunit a crime, Noel: not even — ^not even 
for you. ' ' 

**Your marriage is a sham — a living lie I 
You've admitted that fifty times. It's a great 
deal bigger crime to go on as you're doing than 
it would be to come away with me. I'd adore 
you! Ours would be the real thing — ^yes, and 
the honest thing I ' ' Noel Maurice was stiU very 
young. **If people shut their doors on us — 
why, so much the worse for them." 

She had said no word of society's probable 
attitude ; yet something bade him at least try to 
refute the unspoken objection. 
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She shook her head, replying slowly and very 
wearily: 

**If it were possible for me to free myself — 
but Julius would never consent to a divorce. 
So since I'll never be able to come to you openly 
and legally, I'll never be able to come to you 
at all. Oh, I can't argue with you, Noel" — as 
he started to protest — **I'm not clever enough. 
Only I know I couldn't endure feeling that I 
was a wicked woman — ^it would kill me.'* Her 
faint smile was that of a martyr. ^' And my 
suffering would hurt you too, and that would 
make it worse. We're doomed to pain, dear, 
you and I. But we can always remember, and 
some day, perhaps, our souls " 

^*Damn our souls I" cried Maurice harshly, 
his endurance breaking under the intolerable 
strain. ** You've made me mad about you, 
you've promised everything — oh, not in so 
many words, but with your eyes and hands and 
voice, yes and your lips tool And now — 
haven't you any heart t Can't you feel what 
you 're doing to me t " 

He sprang around the chair and caught her 
wrists, baffled, longing in his rage to take and 
crush this frail white thing that had promised 
so much and would give nothing. 
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Vida Dareth looked up at him with wet eyes 
—his grasp hurt her— and her Ups quivered as 
she murmured reproachfully 2 

**0h, Noel, Noel! And I trusted you sol*' 

With unerring skill she had touched the right 
chord ; she knew it as she felt his fingers relax, 
even though they still held her wrists. She was 
quick to see and use her advantage. He must 
continue to love her as a woman, but he must 
also reverence her as a saint. 

**I won^t let you wreck your life and your 
career on my account; I won^t let you tie your- 
self to a woman you'd soon come to despise. 
It's just because I do feel so deeply that I'm 
trying to choose the best for you.'' She very 
wisely made no reference to those months dur- 
ing which she had carefuUy fanned the flame 
she was now rebuking. **I don't mind about 
myself, but I must see to it that the woman you 
love is at least worthy of your respect. I want 
to be good, dear, for your sake." 

He lifted her hands and kissed them passion- 
ately . . . not for the first time. 

'^You're an angel!" he muttered hoarsely — 
also not for the first time. "You're an angel! 
Forgive me! But — ^but you are mistaken, my 
darling. Be true to yourself and come with me I 
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I Bwear I'll worship you always. It's year life 
now, your life with that — that beast, that's all 
wrong. Ton 're sacrificing ns both to a false 
idea of duty. Let Dareth get the divorce! 
We'll be married then, and I'll make up to you 
for all the miserable years you've wasted with 
him." 

She tried to draw away her hands. 

* ' Oh, hush, Noel, hush I Ton must never talk 
to me like this again. ' ' 

^^Vida 1" 

^'I must bear my burden," she said in a tone 
of infinite resignation. '^Tour friendship made 
it seem lighter for a little while, but now that's 
gone too, and I " 

**You intend to stay here — ^to keep on with 
this hideous mockery?" he exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

**To stay with my husband : yes, Noel." 

**And I say you shan't I" His voice rose 
threateningly. **It's too horrible even to think 
of I You, so pure, so perfect, and he " 

At that moment the door opened and Julius 
Dareth walked into the room. 



Chapteb Seventeenth 

An instant he stood, calmly surveying the other 
two with an enigmatical glance. Then he de- 
liberately selected a chair, sat down, crossed his 
knees and leaned back, quite evidently waiting 
for one of them to speak. 

Maurice, who at Dareth^s entrance had in- 
stinctively dropped Vida^s wrists and sprung 
away from her, now came forward and placed 
himself protectingly at her side. He had cer- 
tainly not expected to see Dareth, but he did 
not altogether regret his coming. The results 
of an explosion might be satisfactory. He 
wanted to speak, to accuse and to justify, but 
the other man 's quiet gaze seemed somehow to 
deprive him of words. And it was Julius Dar- 
eth who at last broke the tense silence. 

** Hadn't you both better sit downf he said 
civilly. **Our talk will very likely be rather a 
long one. Though of course if you prefer to 
stand '* — as neither Maurice nor Vida moved — 
* ' why, suit yourselves. * * 

**We may not be willing to listen to you.'* 
Maurice 's tone was defiant. He was angry with 
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himself that he had used so clumsy a phrase 
with which to meet a situation that Dareth's 
commonplace remark had rendered suddenly 
grotesque. 

Julius Dareth smiled. ''On the contrary, 
you'll be more than willing. I'm afraid, my 
dear Mr. Maurice, that you don't understand 
our relative positions quite so well as I do. ' ' 

Vida stood rigid, her face white as her laces. 
In the momentary pause which followed her 
husband's singular comment she moistened her 
dry lips and said in a voice fear-deadened: 
''I'm innocent, Julius, I'm innocent. I swear 
to you Vm innocent. I'm — innocent. I'm — 
innocent. ' ' 

She went on repeating the words over and 
over again, with a dreadful, dull reiteration. 
There was something ghastly in the monotony 
of her tone ; not an inflection, not a change. 

And Maurice felt as though a jagged saw 
were being pushed back and forth across his 
quivering nerves. 

**I am perfectly well aware," replied Julius 
Dareth as quietly as though he were making 
some entirely trivial statement, **I am per- 
fectly well aware that from your point of view 
you are indeed absolutely innocent. I think 
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I'd have rather more respect for you if you 
were not. ' ' He paused an instant ; then added 
meditatively: **In fact, it's to Mr. Maurice 
rather than to you that I want to talk. Al- 
though perhaps it would be as well for you to 
remain here during our conversation. It may 
interest you.'* 

Vida Dareth stumbled forward and fell into 
a chair. Eelief unnerved her; she sobbed 
hysterically. 

**When you've entirely finished crying," re- 
marked her husband politely, '^I'U go on with 
what I have to say. ' ' 

Cold water dashed in her face would have 
been less effective. An instant more and he 
could continue : 

**I've been thinking for some little time " 

**One moment," Maurice interrupted. 
Though he still felt that he was whirling in a 
topsy-turvy world, with his every theory of life 
crashing to ruins about him, he had regained 
sufficient self-control to speak firmly. And de- 
nial was evidently useless ; there was only one 
thing for him to do. ** Whatever blame there 
may be in this — ^affair, is altogether mine. 
But I don't admit that I've done anything 
wrong. It 's because of your ' ' 
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Now Julius Dareth interrupted in his turn. 

* * My dear young man, ' ' he said wearily, * * I've 
already told you once that you do not under- 
stand the situation. Please don't try to imitate 
your favourite heroes and make me keep on 
repeating what's so exceedingly obvious. I'm 
not alluding to the events of the last hour — 
though I'll go over them as briefly as possible, 
just to show you that I at least know what I 'm 
talking about. You've been asking my wife to 
run away with you, and she refused. You were 
surprised — ^not unnaturally. I don't wonder at 
that, though if you 'd only consulted me I could 
have told you that whatever she might make 
you believe, when it really came to the point 
she'd remain exactly where and as she was." 

** You've been listening!" Maurice exclaimed 
furiously; and added with bitter scorn: **Were 
you at the keyhole ? ' ' 

His anger and contempt alike dashed use- 
lessly against the rock of Dareth 's imperturba- 
bility. Never in his life had he felt so feeble, 
so utterly ineffective. 

** Don't get excited — it really doesn't pay," 
said Dareth soothingly. **I've tried it; and I 
know. Of course, I wasn't at the keyhole, as 
you're perfectly well aware — ^though I can't an- 
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swer for the servants. IVe been sitting peace- 
fully in my study. It 's directly above this room, 
and your voice carries remarkably well.' ' 

Maurice followed his glance to the register 
set in the wall — ^the house was furnace-heated — 
and realised that the elder man had spoken the 
truth. 

** Besides/' Dareth went on in the same quiet, 
weary tone, **I'm not blind, though youVe ap- 
parently taken my sightlessness for granted. 
And I can assure you that I'd have interfered 
some time ago, only I never like to deprive Vida 
of any amusement. In this case, though, she's 
gone just a little bit too far. I don't mind 
gossip, but I draw the line at scandal. ' ' 

Maurice looked at Mrs. Dareth, seeking a 
clue to her wishes. But she sat with bent head, 
and only the nervous twisting together of her 
fingers showed that she was aware of what was 
taking place. Her apathy seemed to sap his 
defiance. Nevertheless, he hugged his faith in 
her to his heart, and it gave him courage to 
speak boldly, conscious though he was that 
it was not he but the tired-looking man sitting 
there so composedly who dominated the situa- 
tion. 

* * Since you know so much you ought to know 
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that youVe neglected ^^ He hesitated. He 

would not say **Mrs. Dareth/^ he conld not 
say **Vida/' and **your wife'* stuck in his 
throat. He caught at the equivocating pronoun. 
**That youVe neglected her shamefully for 
years — except when you wanted to indulge your 
infernal sense of humour by tyrannising over 
her. YouVe only yourself to blame if even her 
wonderful loyalty's been partly destroyed I 
How can you expect her to care for you *' 

**I don't,*' interposed Dareth, smiling. 
**Your heroics are very conventional and en- 
tirely unnecessary. There's only one person 
whom Vida loves or ever has loved. And that 
person is neither you nor I. ' ' 

It was a thrust for which Maurice was totally 
unprepared. And when its significance — or 
what he took to be its significance— dawned 
upon him, the foulness of it made him sick and 
dizzy. He could not argue with this calmly- 
smiling man ; he could only deny. 

** That's a damned lie!" he cried vehemently. 

**I tell you, you don't know her " His own 

rage throttled him. 

And still Julius Dareth smiled. 

**My dear boy," he said gently, **I'm sorry 
for you . . .I'm very sorry for you. I know 
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just what it^s like. / was in love with Vida 
once. And when at last I found out that she 
couldn^t care for anybody but herself I — ^well, 
it wasn't pleasant. You see, I'd believed what 
she — suggested, exactly as you do. And 
that's why I've made up my mind to disil- 
lusionise you thoroughly before you leave this 
room. ' ' 

**Then you'll have to keep me here for the 
rest of my life," Maurice responded, loyal if 
somewhat banal. **You'U never make me your 
dupe ! I know nothing about your feelings and 
care less. But I do know that she's been mis- 
erably unhappy with you. Oh, you haven't 
beaten her, perhaps; but you've done worse. 
And now," he hurried on rather incoherently, 
<* you've got her chained. I tell you, if she had 
her choice, she'd come with me! It's only be- 
cause she imagines it would be wrong — ^it's 
nothing but her sense of duty that keeps her 
with you. She'd marry me to-morrow if you'd 
just be considerate enough to die," he ended, 
with all the brutality he could muster. 

And Julius Dareth regarded him, quietly 
compassionate. Then his eyes travelled to his 
wife, and rested for a moment on her graceful 
figure, so exquisite in its softly clinging 
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draperies of chiffon and delioate lace. As she 
sat bending forward with clasped hands and 
bowed head the jewelled pendant at her throat 
swung away from her neck, sparkling in the 
one faint gleam of sunlight that stole through 
the curtained window. And over Dareth's face 
came the expression of one who has found that 
for which he was seeking ; but for a time he was 
silent. At last : 

**You honestly believe thatf he questioned, 
still more gently. * * You honestly believe Vida 
would marry you and follow you to the ends of 
the earth — that^s the proper phrase, isn't itf — 
if she could?*' 

Maurice bit his lips. An enraged husband he 
could have understood and perhaps dealt with, 
but this quiet, assured, self-possessed man 
whose only feeling towards him seemed to be 
one of compassion, upset all his preconceived 
ideas and perplexed him utterly. He felt that 
he was appearing in a singularly unheroic light, 
but he could not stifle the unacknowledged 
dread cowering beneath his defiance. 

**I know she would,*' he asserted brusquely, 
striving hard to convince himself. 

**Very well," Julius Dareth said as compos- 
edly as ever. **We will put it to the test, here 
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and now. Vida shall have a divorce if she 
wants it — ^I'U take care to provide all the neces- 
sary evidence — ^but not one cent of alimony. I 
like you too much, Mr. Maurice, to be willing 
to let her support you. Now, Vida, what do 
you say f 

She raised her head at that ; and it was fear, 
not hope, which shone in the yellow-flecked eyes. 

**You don't mean — to keep such a promise,*' 
she muttered almost inaudibly. 

**I pledge you my word of honour that I do,*' 
he answered, earnestly, yet with something in- 
definable lurking back of his tone. "And you 
know I never break my word." 

A brief silence followed. Then Maurice went 
over to her and held out his hands. But she 
seemed not to see them ; and they fell inert to 
his sides. 

* * Vida ! Vida— why don 't you answer t It 's 
your freedom he's offering you!" 

Still she made no response either by word 
or gesture. And he pleaded again, and more 
vehemently: 

**It's freedom, Vida I Freedom and happi- 
ness for both of us. Give me your hands — ^let 
me answer for you. ' ' He turned to Dareth, and 
sincere as was his emotion he had an odd sense 
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of playing a part. ''Shell take your offer — 
gratefully/' he said 

Once more the older man smiled. 

''Divorce if she wants it, but no money," he 
repeated "And I think," he added medita- 
tively, "I think that when she goes she'd better 
leave the jewelry I've given her behind. That 
pendant, for instance." 

The contempt implied by his every word and 
inflection would have stung marble into life. 
Instinctively Vida Dareth's hands went to her 
throaty to the clasp of the little chain on which 
that pendant hung. A moment they remained 
there ; and to Maurice it was as though the uni- 
verse waited breathlessly on their movements. 
Then slowly, very slowly, she withdrew them. 
And the clasp was not unfastened 

"Divorce — ^the courts — can't free me," she 
said hoarsely, jerking out the words from be- 
tween rigid lips, while her strange eyes roamed 
restlessly about, like those of some wild crea^ 
ture afraid its prey was to be reft from it. 
"I'm married I've got to stay — ^married ^' 

Maurice gazed at her, anguish-stricken. For 
that touch on the clasp had been at once a sym- 
bol and a revelation. And the words she had 
spoken less than an hour ago, the words which 
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had seemed to him those of a saint and martyr, 
rang in his ears : 

**If I conld come to you openly, legally — 
Julias would never consent to a divorce " 

The evidence was too direct. It was she her- 
self who had proved her every statement a lie. 
He was at last aware that it was no honourable 
scruple, no question of right and wrong which 
stood between them. And in the laceration of 
his self-confidence, the terrible, complete crush- 
ing of his faith in her, he felt that he hated Vida 
Dareth. 

He turned again to her husband, and his lips 
moved, though no sound came through them. 
He did not know whether he sympathised with 
the quiet man whose pain, he was intuitively 
conscious, had been even greater than his own, 
or whether he detested him for his ruthless lift- 
ing of the gorgeously embroidered fabric which 
had concealed the feet of clay upon which stood 
that idol they had both worshipped. 

**I beg your pardon,'* he said dully, after a 
long pause. 

And Julius Dareth bent his head in grave 
acknowledgment. 

Once again Maurice glanced at the woman he 
had adored, the woman he now knew to be com- 
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pact of falsehood; and though love was dead, 
the passion she had so ably fostered blazed up, 
scorching his very soul. . . . 

Clearly as though it were directly before him, 
he saw the portrait he himself had painted, the 
portrait whose true significance he had never 
grasped until this instant. His mouth worked 
convulsively; he longed to cry aloud, upbraid- 
ing, denouncing, entreating — ^but could not for 
Julius Dareth's steady eyes upon him. 

And so without another word he turned away 
and went out of their lives. 

. • • • • 

For a long while both Vida and Dareth re- 
mained silent. Then the old instinct of self- 
justification, self-glorification even, were that 
still possible, arose within the woman's breast, 
and she said appealingly : ^ ^ How could I leave 
you when you proved that you trusted me 
soT^' 

He paused a moment ; and though he had be- 
lieved he knew her through and through, he 
marvelled at her daring ... or was it perhaps 
a genuine seK-deceitf He sighed wearily. 
Then feeling the dual task he had set himself 
to be not yet fully accomplished, he resisted the 
temptation to relinquish it and rest. 
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"Suppose," he said in his most even tones, 
"suppose we end all pretence, you and L 
We're to live oat our lives together, it appears, 
and it wUl be easier for both of us if I can 
make you realise, here and now, that what I 
have absolute trust in is your eare for your own 
interests. It wasn't true, what I said awhile 
ago about scandal; you're infinitely more afraid 
of it than I am. I know you'll never do any- 
thing Society would call wrong, nor will you 
ever risk making yourself uncomfortable. All 
your favourite talk about sympathy and feeling 
is utter bosh, Vida. If you're wise, you'll stop 
some of this constant posing, for it's sure to be 
found out . . . some one's sure to call your 
bluff sooner or later. And I might as well tell 
you now that you'll never be allowed to— to 
pose to any other man as you've done to that 
poor young fool Maurice. You've made trouble 
enough— more, I'm afraid, than either you or 
I will ever know. But so far as I can prevent 
your doing any further mischief, I will. And 
I can do a good deal, because all yoa really 
care for — your clothes and your servants and 
your lumries in general — depends upon me. 
~" ' [ over what I've said, Vida. It's the end 
lapter." 
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She seemed to have shrunken physically while 
he was speaking; she cowered into the depths 
of her chair as he passed her. And for the first 
time in many a year his eyes as they rested 
upon her grew gentle and full of pity. 

She was alone now; alone with her self- 
delusions. They were sorely wounded — dead, 
perhaps. For the moment, disarmed, humili- 
ated, she saw her scheming, greedy self , even 
as those two men had seen it. And almost she 
wished she had accepted the taunting chaUenge 
Dareth had flung at her out of his knowledge of 
her character. Then the images which had 
thronged her mind at the moment of her choice 
rushed into it again. She saw the renunciations 
she would have been obliged to make if she were 
to follow Maurice, the price she must have paid 
for what she called her love — something which, 
nevertheless, was nearer to a genuine feeling 
than any she had ever before known. Yet were 
the opportunity to come again, the ultimate 
event would be the same. With that swift 
weighing of advantages which had become sec- 
ond nature to her, she had sacrificed a thing she 
held precious in order to retain what she 
deemed still more valuable. She had longed to 
keep both; therefore she suffered as intensely 
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as she was able to suffer from any cause which 
was not physical. 

To her as to Maurice, revelation had come. 

Vida Dareth did not — ^fortunately, perhaps — 
realise that had she been a worse woman she 
would have been a happier one. For she pos- 
sessed a conscience, and very many of her lies 
had sprung simply from the fact that until 
it was placated she could not rest. Always she 
had striven to soothe and blind it with sophis- 
tries. Now the sophistries were torn away. 
She and her conscience were left together, de- 
fenceless, face to face with that which she had 
heretofore so sedulously and so successfully 
avoided . . . the truth. Dr. Macneven's words 
. • . the words she had denied and resented 
. . • echoed in her ears : 

''Find something to take an interest in be- 
sides yourself and your own sensations. Otet 
rid of some of your fine feelings and spiritual 
cravings and become a useful woman." 

She had refused to admit their justice once; 
she acknowledged it now. **A useful woman.'* 
Why — self! There was the beginning and the 
end of her universe. The lightning-flash of that 
momentary realisation seemed to sear her 
vision. 
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And not Dr. Macneven only, but that man 
whom she had so successfully moulded to her 
desires, knew her now as she was . . • thought 
her, doubtless, falser, more evil than she was. 
Where she had cultivated admiration she had 
reaped contempt. And writhing in the depths 
of her abasement, she almost admitted that the 
contempt was deserved. 

The light faded. Darkness came and en- 
shrouded her where she sat alone, listening to 
the wailings of that self she had fed on lies until 
truth had become to it as a torture-dealing 
poison. Of the future — the endless, empty fu- 
ture — she dared not think. But she knew she 
would go on ; just go on ; and on ; and o n 

So those memorable hours passed by, taking 
with them much of Vida Dareth's youth, leav- 
ing behind them a mark never to be effaced, 
though it might and probably would be at least 
partly disguised. For the habits of mind of 
a lifetime may be paralysed for a while, but 
they are seldom totally destroyed. 



Chapter Eighti£bnth 

Spbing had come again. The day was bright 
and warm, but when Margaret Lane entered 
the church she was greeted by cool air, more 
welcome than the usher who gave her his arm 
and led her up the aisle to an empty pew. She 
smiled inwardly at his look of mingled impor- 
tance and anxiety, shrewdly suspecting that his 
stiffly starched collar weighed heavily on his 
mind. 

From her seat she could see the greater part 
of the unfamiliar church. Scarcely a quarter 
of it was filled; evidently Sylvia Famham^s ac- 
quaintances were not very numerous, and Phil 
Haller had lived so short a time in New York 
that he could hardly be expected to have ac- 
quired very many. Besides, the pair were to 
establish themselves in Chicago so soon as the 
honeymoon was over, knowledge of which fact 
lessened such interest as their few New York 
friends might otherwise have had in them. 
Margaret in truth rather wondered at herself 
for being there, but somehow this marriage 
which was to take Sylvia far away from the 
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little group whose fortunes had heen so closely 
interwoven with hers seemed to the older 
woman like the last act of a drama. When 
Sylvia left the church the final curtain would 
fall. 

She remembered the day when Dr. Macneven 
and herself had first met Sylvia Faraham. 
How much had come from that seemingly quite 
unimportant encounter I It was with a familiar 
ache in her heart that she thought of the pain 
it had brought him; the possibilities of which 
it had deprived him. For she believed that the 
image of Sylvia lost would never be divested 
of one particle of its radiance ; absent, he could 
and doubtless would idealise her always, 
whereas had he won her she must sooner or 
later have forfeited the splendour with which 
his imagination had endowed her. It was better 
as it was. 

She could say so honestly, with no thought 
of self; even though her friend was now hers 
again, hers securely just because of that lost 
and therefore, she was convinced, immortal 
love. The worst had happened; there was no 
longer any reason for fear. And she to whom 
the dearest gifts of life had been denied took 
this friendship which was her all with humblest 
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thankSy as a treasure precions far beyond her 
possible deserts. Yet she was not blind to the 
perversity of her destiny, which made her owe 
this security of affection which was her great- 
est happiness to the loyal devotion the man 
she loved held in his heart for another woman. 
Only she did not see the deeper, hidden irony — 
that it was the riches she herself had unwit- 
tingly revealed to him which had enabled him 
to grace that other woman with a character 
very different from the shallow one she actu- 
ally possessed. 

It had seemed to her once that her life was 
an utter failure ; now, knowing that her friend- 
ship had helped Alan Macneven in his hour of 
deepest need, she could have felt her existence 
justified even without the book to which her 
desolation had given birth, breaking, it would 
seem, some cord which had kept the creative 
power inactive, leashed. It was no big popular 
success, the novel she loved so dearly, but it 
had sold fairly well, been praised by many of 
the best critics, and brought her letters which 
seemed to prove that it also had justified its 
existence. She had f oxmd her appointed work 
at last; and she was a modem woman, con- 
scious of the meaning and the blessing of work, 
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one to whom love^ though the best, was not the 
only thing in life. 

An elderly woman, a stranger, entered the 
I)ew, and her coming served to break the car- 
rent of Margaret's thoughts. She glanced 
around and recognised Mrs. Dareth, just about 
to take the front place reserved for her. She 
had aged more during the year, Margaret re- 
flected, than the passing of twelve months war- 
ranted; but to say that she seemed older did 
not adequately express the change in the line of 
the crimson lips, the half-troubled, half-qnes- 
tioning look in the curious, yellow-flecked eyes. 
She was graceful still; but her grace had lost 
something of its self-confidence. Margaret 
caught at the word ; yes, therein lay the crux of 
the alteration — doubt had replaced self-con- 
fidence. 

And she thought of the incalculable effect the 
words and deeds and character of one woman 
may have on the lives of an entire group of peo- 
ple. Vida Dareth's influence had been potent, 
she knew— even while she unconsciously under- 
estimated it. 

Mrs. Famham, proud, excited, and red-eyed, 
had hurried timidly up the aisle on the arm of 
a nervous usher; the inevitable Lohengrin 
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march pealed forth, and the little troupe of 
bridesmaids appeared in the distance. Mar- 
garet, being well aware of the cost of such af- 
fairs, did not wonder that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Famham looked worn and anxious. Everyone 
had risen now, turning so as to get as good a 
view as possible of the bridal procession. 

Sylvia came forward very slowly, almost cov- 
ered by the fleecy cloud of her tulle veil. She 
was not radiant . . . only satisfied. For even 
at this culminating, triumphant moment she 
was conscious that she had taken the smaller 
thing where she might have had the greater. 
Yet she did not regret her choice, for the lesser 
was also the easier and she had no liking for 
effort. Phil Haller met her at the altar; she 
dropped her father's arm and turned to him 
with the old, carefully cultivated imitation of 
Vida Dareth's lithe grace. 

And then the service began. 

When it was over Margaret waited a little, 
withdrawing into the shadows. She had no 
wish to meet any of those whom she knew 
among the laughing groups now streaming out 
of the church. Her mood, though serene, was 
not inclined to gaiety. So it chanced that she 
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was one of the very last to leave^ and as soon 
as she was again npon the street she hastened 
around a comer away from the few who lin- 
gered to chat in front of the chnrch. Her way 
took her by the side entrance^ and as she passed 
it someone emerged. Instinctively she glanced 
up and saw . . . Alan Macneven. 

She turned away her head. It was not for 
her to intrude upon him in this hour. She 
quickened her pace, and it was with a surprise 
bordering on amazement that she became aware 
that he had joined her, falling into step in the 
old familiar way. 

For a time neither spoke ; then unable longer 
to bear the suspense she looked up and met his 
eyes. He did not avoid her gaze. And pres- 
ently he said, very quietly : 

"Somehow ... it didn't hurt, friend Mar- 
garef 

Though each had been thoroughly conscious 
of the other's knowledge, it was the first word 
on the subject that had ever passed between 
them. And it was the last. Even more em- 
phatically than had Sylvia's wedding, it marked 
the end of a part of their lives' drama. An 
end • . . and a beginning. In a lightning flash 
she understood why he had gone to the cere- 
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monyy the test which he had made. The dream 
was dead. 

The dream was dead. But the reality from 
which it had drawn all that was best in it was 
still alive. . • • 

Neither Margaret nor the doctor spoke again. 
In a perfect communion which had no need of 
words, they went forward together into the 
sunshine. 
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